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General Trade Review 


The year has been an uncertain one 
for industrial concerns, but on the 
whole good. Foreign competition has 
increased and markets have become 
more selective. Continued unsettled 
conditions elsewhere have _ brought 
many manufacturers to the Colony. 
Certain trades, e.g. manufacture of 
enamelled hollow-ware, paints, build- 
ing materials and plastics, and the cot- 
ton spinning industry, have made 
steady progress. Expansion has led to 
closer attention and therefore to im- 
provements in working conditions. 
Production of rubber wares, torch 
bulbs, torch cases and batteries, and in 
the knitting and weaving industry has 
declined. The rubber shoe industry, 
after a depressing year, now has a 
brighter outlook following recent or- 
ders from the United Kingdom. 
Weaving and knitting factories, parti- 
cularly small concerns, continue to 
decline in numbers and since the 
last annual report over 100 establish- 
ments have closed down or suspended 
business. Reasons given are continued 
high production costs, loss of markets 
through increased competition and the 
cost of yarn, which, it is stated, is 
from $200—$300 per bale higher than 
in China. 

The larger and better organised 
textile factories have not been so hard 
hit but are nevertheless worried about 
the future of the industry which un- 
doubtedly needs overhauling and 
modernising. To date only one com- 
pany has installed automatic looms. 
The installation of a large number of 
automatic looms in the Colony will, 
apart from the obvious result of in- 
creasing the efficiency of the industry, 
lead to much unemployment follow- 
ing the closure of many small con- 
cerns, particularly of the cottage type, 
where hand looms are in use and 
where weavers are barely making a 
living. 

Cotton spinning, which has become 
a major industry, continue to expand 
and there are now six mills operating 
60,000 spindles and planning to in- 
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crease to 90,000 spindles. Four mills 
under construction will, within two or 
three months, add a further 70,000 
spindles. With the exception of the 
two pioneer mills, all are in buildings 
constructed for the purpose and com- 
pare favourably with cotton mills any- 
where. 

Trades allied to the building indus- 
try have expanded during the year and 
there are now five rolling mills pro- 
ducing steel bars of good quality. 
Raw material is obtained from wreck- 
ed ships or from ships broken up 
locally. Joinery and the manutac- 
ture of steel window frames, alumi- 
nium wares and enamelled hollow- 
wares have also expanded; there are 
now in operation seven factories pro- 
ducing the latter whilst two are under 
construction. 

An industry, new to Hongkong, the 
production of dried egg albumen and 
liquid yolk, is being established. Two 
factories under construction will pro- 
duce about 2,000 lbs. of albumen and 
four tons of yolk daily, for export to 
the United Kingdom. 


Industrial Development 

Industrial development has taken 
place mainly in the Cheung Sha Wan 
areas (from Tai Po Road to Lai Chi 
Kok) but lack of government sewers 
in the large area from Lai Chi Kok 
to where Castle Peak Road _ crosses 
Cheung Wah Street is preventing satis- 
factory development. Further indus- 
trial development has taken place in 
the New Territories, mainly in the 
Tsun Wan area where modern textile 
(cotton and worsted) and enamelled 
hollow-ware factories are being estab- 
lished. There are now, in the New 
Territories, 40 registered factories 
ranging from small rice mills, chemi- 
cal works and tanneries to a brewery, 
large cotton-spinning and silk weav- 
ing factories, brick and tile works and 
enamel works. Five modern factory 
buildings are nearing completion and 
a further five are either in course of 
construction or in the blue print stage. 

During the year 133 plans of fac- 
tories or workshops were forwarded 
by the Building Authority for perusal. 
About 25% were for new factory 
buildings and the remainder for altera- 
tions or additions to buildings. 
Factory Registration 

For purposes of registration, trades 
are still considered with due regard to 
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the recommendations of the Pre-war 
Town - Planning Board. Dangerous 
trades are dealt with on individual 
merits and unless there is a danger to 
communal health, may be established 
in any of the industrial areas if pre- 
mises are suitable. 

The occupation of domestic buildings 
by certain trades has received much 
attention and every effort has been 
made to encourage industry to de- 
velop in industrial buildings in indus- 
trial areas. Conversely, the establish- 
ment of such industries in domestic 
buildings is being discouraged. The 
lack of factory buildings makes it im- 
possible to refuse all applications for 
registration in domestic buildings. 

The printing trade, established for 
many years on small capital, is operat- 
ing mainly in domestic buildings many 
of which are of internal wooden con- 
struction. Many have received notice 
from the printing licensing authority 
that they must move to more suitable 
premises. A number of these estab- 
lishments are not registrable under the 
Factories and Workshops Ordinance, 
having no power-driven machinery and 
less than 20 workers. The Chairman 
of the Printers and Publishers Associa- 
tion has been advised that the interests 
of both the employers and workers in 
the industry could best be served by 
the adoption of the ‘“flatlet factory” 
system in which small concerns share 
a building. 

During the year 366 applications for 
registration were received and 275 re-= 


gistration certificates were issued. 
There were 166 certificates cancelled 
and/or applications refused. There 


are now 925 registered Factories and 
Workshops and 204 applications under 
consideration. Of the factories and 
workshops registered during the year, 
86 were in factory type buildings. 


The Labour Situation 


The general decline in industrial 
productivity ot Chinese workers since 
the war continues to exercise an in- 
fluence on employment, wages, etc. Pre- 
war it was estimated that the average 
Chinese artisan could, particularly in 
handwork (e.g. lathe operation, hand 
fitting, etc), turn out about half as 
much as his English equivalent, and 
his workmanship was of a high stan- 
dard. His wages, in keeping with the 
much lower cost of living, were about 
one quarter of his English counterpart. 
Many skilled workers lost their lives 
in the war, adequate training for their 
successors has not been available, and 
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the Colony has not recovered from this 
dearth of skilled men. 

Concurrently with the reduction in 
output, wages for’ skilled artisans have 
increased four .ot five times in keep- 
ing with the increased cost of living. 
It is estimated that at present wage 
of Chinese workmen are about half 
those of an English workman of simi- 
Jar skill, but his output is perhaps not 
more than one, quarter. Low output 
and high wages*®are reflected in high 
eosts, which are particularly marked 
in the building industry. In order to 
reduce costs, managements, in the 
dockyards for instance, have had to 
keep many of their employees on piece 
rates as this is found to be the only 
way to get more done without close 
and constant supervision. The remedy 
probably lies in improved training 
facilities both for workers and super- 
visors, and in increased mechanisation. 


Employment and Distribution of 

Labour 

The population of the Colony is 
estimated to be 1,800,000 but its dis- 
tribution is uncertain. Apart from 
those engaged in fishing, agriculture, 
and domestic service, there are em- 
ployed large numbers of casual wor- 
kers, such as coal coolies, stevedores, 
earth carriers, and street hawkers, and 
the innumerable assistants in every 
shop. The numberof such workers is 
unknown, though perhaps more in- 
formation will be gleaned from the 
eensus projected for 1950. There is 
some reasonably reliable information 
on employment in industrial concerns, 
but even here,,as industry is charac- 
terised by a very large number of 
small concerns, often based on the 
family as a unit and employing no 
power-driven machinery, employment 
figures are necessarily incomplete. 
The available information on the dis- 
tribution of employment shows 65,271 
workers employed as at March 31, 
1949. This information, which is pro- 
vided voluntarily by employers, is not 
subject to any secondary @heck and 
must be accepted with reserve. 

There has been an increase of 7.6% 
in the employment in registered and 
recorded factories and workshops dur- 
ing the course of the year, but this is 
due to an increase of 12.3% in the 
number of factories and workshops 
themselves. It is impossible to pro- 
vide exact figures, but the impression 
in that there has been a falling off in 
the level of employment. The decline, 
which is attributed to the shortage of 
steel plates which has necessitated the 
laying off of a riumber of workers, is 
shown markedly only in the _ ship- 
building and repairing industry, where 
the figures of employed persons have 
dropped in one year from 11,366 to 
8,871, although a few additional small 
shipyards have been registered during 
the year. These figures also do 
not take into account the number of 
workmen employed in the Royal Naval 
Yard, which during the year has. re- 
mained fairly constant at about 4,500. 

Many factories have workers engaged 
on piece work, and employment fluc- 
tuates within wide limits according to 
numbers of orders placed. This prob- 
ably accounts for the 20% reduction in 
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employment in the manufacture of 
rubber products, which is one of the 
more important of Hongkong’s _ light 
industries. The most spectacular in- 
erease in employment has taken place 
in the spinning industry. 


Wages, Hours of Work, Holidays and 

Overtime Payments 

Although there were signs during 
the previous year that employers might 
attempt to reduce wages during the 
year under review, wages did in fact 
remain remarkably stable and there 
was no major strike, except for that 
in the taxi companies, in which the 
main demand was for an increase in 
wages. There were of course a large 
number of small disputes in which 
wages were an issue, but these did not 
develop into strikes and their effect 
on wages generally was not noticeable. 

The “rehabilitation allowance”, 
which is in effect a cost of living al- 
lowance for artisans and coolies, con- 
tinued to be paid by those European 
concerns and the Chinese managed bus 
companies who had adopted it in 1946. 
Unskilled workers on monthly rates 
of pay are paid a rehabilitation allow- 
ance at artisan rates. The daily rate 
of allowance is 1/28th of the monthly 
rate. The monthly average for 1946/ 
47 (excluding April and May) was 
$81.60; for 1947/48 it was $86; and for 
1948/49 it was $82.50. 

At the end of 1948, as a result of the 
recommendations of a Committee ap- 
pointed to examine the adequacy of 
the Government cost of living allow- 
ances, the Government ceased to tie to 
the rehabilitation allowance its cost of 
living allowance for foremen, artisans 
and coolies on monthly rates of pay, 
and adopted instead flat rates, in some 
cases more favourable, which are sub- 
ject to review from time to time. The 
rehabilitation allowance continued for 
employees paid by the day. 

Information about wages and earn- 
ings of persons employed by Chinese 
concerns is less exact. Wage rates 
have been steady and are frequently 
higher than those in European con- 
cerns. However employment is usually 
much less stable, and piece rates are 
very common. There have been re- 
ported one or two cases of attempts 
to reduce wages when business has 
fallen off. These cases only come to 
the notice of the department when 
labour has reacted strongly, so that it 
is difficult to knew whether reductions 
are in fact more common. It is be- 
lieved however that there have been 
few reductions. Cost of living allow- 
ances are rarely paid by Chinese em- 
ployers, but factories, workshops, small 
shops, and indeed many business con- 
cerns provide free food. As the price 
of rice is the major factor in the cost 
of living, the cost of meals operates to 
some extent as a cost of living allow- 
ance. Accommodation is also  fre- 
quently supplied, although in many 
cases it amounts to little more than 
permission to sleep on the premises. 

By general agreement between all 
European employers and now an in- 
creasing number of Chinese employers 
engaged in more modern forms of 
business, such as the omnibus com- 
panies, the 48-hour week is recognised 
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as standard, and any work over 8 
hours for six days is treated as, and 
paid for, at overtime rates. During 
the year the Government brought in a 
48-hour week for all its manual wor- 
kers. It is an aim of policy of the 
department to get the 48-hour week 
recognised as standard. 

Workers in Chinese-owned indus- 
tries continue to work longer hours, 
nine hours a day being standard, quite 
often combined with a seven day 
week. This is not as reprehensible as 
it sounds, as Chinese workers prefer 
long hours at a slower tempo to short- 
er, more concentrated hours. This is 
partly due to habit and climate, but in 
many cases workers do not know what 
to do with the increased leisure result- 
ing from shorter hours, and prefer the 
increased wages from, which they 
benefit in a longer working week. 
Even longer hours are often worked 
where employment is at piece-rates, 
which are particularly prevalent in the 
textile, electric torch, and rubber in- 
dustries. Moreover, in the textile in- 
dustry, where work is often particu- 
larly light and consists in the mere 
watching of machines with an occa- 
sional adjustment or the joining of a 
broken strand, many women are con- 
tent to sit and watch for 12 hours and 
resent interference with their desire to 
earn more money by working the 
longer hours. 

There has been little change in the 
number of holidays granted by em- 
ployers to their workmen, and in no 
case has a demand for holidays, paid 
or unpaid, been either a primary or 
secondary cause of a dispute. In ad- 
dition to Sundays, there are 16 annual 
statutory holidays. 

The Government, utility and taxi 
companies, and most European-man- 
aged business houses grant these holi- 
days with pay or, in the case of the 
Government and_ utility companies, 
days off in lieu. Dockyards and other 
European-managed industrial concerns 
usually grant between 12 and 16 paid 
holidays or half-holidays a year coin- 
cident with Chinese festivals rather 
than official holidays. 


The more progressive and better or- 
ganised Chinese concerns also grant 
some or all of these holidays. Sundays 
have no place in the Chinese calendar 
and, except for a few business houses 
and some constructional concerns, are 
never taken as holidays; in fact in 1947 
when an agreement was signed be- 
tween the workers and employers in 
the taxi companies, the workers ex- 
pressed a desire to work on Sunday on 
which customers, and therefore tips, 
are more plentiful. The majority of 
smaller Chinese shops, factories, work- 
shops, etc., provide no holidays for 
their employees, except at the Chi- 
nese New Year, Ching Ming and per- 
haps at one or other of the seasonal 
festivals, especially those connected 
with the trade or industry itself. In 
some cases these holidays are with 
pay. As many of these concerns are 
on a family basis, the system works 
well enough and the introduction of 
paid holidays on the European model 
is not a matter of great concern to the 
workers. 
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Overtime pay is granted in all con- 
cerns where the 48-hour week is stan- 
dard. It is commonly paid to manual 
workers only, but the Government 
pays all its staff with the exception of 
administrative, professional and senior 
technical officials for overtime worked, 
though its policy is to limit overtime 
as far as possible by granting time off 
in lieu. The standard overtime rate 
is one and a half times the basic wage 
for time worked before normal work- 
ing hours and after normal working 
hours up to midnight, and twice the 
basic wage for work on Sundays or 
public holidays. For government 
salaried staff the hourly over time rate 
is 1/100th of the basic monthly salary 
with a maximum of $6 an hour, which 
is a little more than the standard rate 
for government employees paid by the 
day. Manual workers in Chinese- 
managed factories are usually paid 
overtime pay at a rate between one 
and one and a half time their wage. 
Salaried workers in these factories get 
overtime pay only infrequently. 


Although the building construction 
industry is largely under Chinese 
management, wages in this industry 


are remarkably uniform and _ have 
been determined by agreement among 
members of the Building Employers’ 
Association. Wages are high compared 
with other industries, as an acute short- 
age of accommodation exists and there 
is little difficulty in passing on high costs 
to purchasers. Wages for manual 
workers in the dockyards, utility com- 
panies, and the Government are 
uniform. 


Industrial Training. 


Apprenticeship is very  ill-regulated 
in the Colony, and only in one or two 
places is it on a sound footing— 

(a) The Taikoo Dockyard has for 
many years provided apprenticeship 
training, and remodelled its scheme in 
1947. In brief, apprentices enter the 
yard by competitive examination at 
the age of 16 or over. A good standard 
of mathematics is required, and appren- 
tices are graded according to whether 
they are English-speaking or not. Ap- 
prenticeship is to trades normally as- 
sociated with dockyards and lasts five 
years; training is linked closely with 
the Technical College run by the 
Education Department. Pay varies be- 
tween 7 cents and 26 cents an hour, 
together with the appropriate rehabili- 
tation allowance, depending on the 
grade of the apprentice and the num- 
ber of years in training. Bonuses are 
paid for the acquisition of efficiency 
certificates. On 3ist December, 1948, 
there were in training 13 English- 
speaking apprentices and 218 Chinese 
apprentices in company employ and 
159 in the employ of company contrac- 
tors. The Kowloon Dockyard also has 
an apprenticeship scheme on some- 
what similar lines. 

(b) The Kowloon Canton Railway 
has an apprenticeship scheme on a 
small scale, though run on sound lines. 
During the year 16 lads were in train- 
ing as fitters, machinists, etc., 14 of 
them attending night courses at the 
Technical College. Pay varies between 
10 cents and 26 cents an_ hour, 
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together with the appropriate re- 
habilitation allowance, depending on 
the number of years in training. The 
Railway also trains one or two more 
highly educated youths for posts of 
junior engineer or workshop foreman. 


The Public Works Department, the 
only other Government department 
employing apprentices, does not have 


a developed system of apprenticeship 
training, but some improvements have 
been effected during the year. The 
chief difficulty is shortage of super- 
visory staff. 


(c) The Aberdeen Industrial School, 
run by Salesian fathers, is the nearest 
approach in the Colony to an industrial 
training school. The school takes in 
Chinese orphan boys, and, after four 
years’ primary’ schooling, they begin 
their training as apprentices in electro- 
mechanics, mechanics, carpentry, shoe- 
making, and tailoring. Apprenticeship 
lasts between three and five years, de- 
pending on the skill to be acquired. 
The capacity of the school is 350. 
After the war the proportion of 
students to apprentices is abnormally 
high, the number of boys in training 
as apprentices being 162. 


(d) The Evening Department of the 
Government Technical College  pro- 
vides a wide range of courses, of 
which by far the largest is preliminary 
engineering, for apprentices only. 
There are about 560 apprentices en- 
gaged in classes which are ancillary 
to normal apprenticeship training. 

Several agreements between workers 
and employers embody clauses dealing 
with wages and conditions of work for 
apprentices, but as a rule these are 
not well drafted and do not obviate 
the malpractices which are all too 
general. Things have not changed 
much since 1939, when apprenticeship 
was frequently an excuse to obtain 
cheap labour, in return for little or no 
wages, but with the provision of food 
and lodging. Several years’ appren- 
ticeship may be demanded in what 
would appear to be largely an unskill- 
ed trade, the secrets of which could 
be mastered in a month. 


Surveys of Individual Industries. 

During the year, the Woman Labour 
Officer with the assistance of the 
Labour Inspectorate carried out sur- 
veys of the’ following  industries:— 
Rubber, Metalware, Electro-plating, 
Printing, Button-making, Garment- 
making Industry. 


Forty-six factories making Rubber 
Wares were inspected. A few small 


concerns were merely mixing and 
rolling rubber sheets and making 
small articles such as rubber soles, 
motor parts, dolls, balls; the ma- 
jority were making rubber’ and 
canvas sports shoes or boots and 
wellingtons. About a third of the 


labour force is male, employed chiefly 
in the rolling, mixing and vulcanising 
sections; the majority of the other pro- 
cesses, which are legion, are done by 
women. Most of the men are on 
monthly pay, occasionally daily pay. 
Some women, usually general workers 
and in rare cases overseers or teachers, 
are on-daily pay, but the majority are 


on piece rates, with some who are 
particularly quick able to reach-a fairly 
high average wage. More than half the 
factories work a 9-hour day, a few have 
a shorter day; overtime is common, at 
increased rates for daily-paid work, 
but at the same rates for piece-rate 
workers. All work seven days a week 
when orders are sufficient to keep them 
going, and except for monthly workers 
there are no holidays with pay; Chi- 
nese festivals are granted as holidays 
without pay. Eight factories retain 
the services of a Western-trained or 
Chinese-trained medical practitioner 
whom all employees may consult free; 
but generally speaking, medicines, etc., 
are paid for by the individual, and only 
monthly-paid workers are entitled to 
sick leave on pay. Maternity leave is 
granted but only rarely any financial 
assistance. 


Included in the survey on the Metal- 
ware Industry were over a_ hundred 
factories making a variety of articles: 
steel bars, window and door frames, 
pans, charcoal iron, torch cases, hurri- 
cane lamps, tin cans, nails, needles, etc. 
There is great diversity in every res- 
pect, from the type of building occu- 
pied—some in modern, well-lighted, 
well arranged buildings, others in old 
tenement house, where natural lighting 
is poor and space at a premium—to 
wages and general working conditions. 
One outstanding fact is the low range 
of women’s wages. Whereas men do 
all types of work—unskilled, semi- 
skilled, skilled and supervisory—and 
are paid accordingly, the bulk of the 
women are unskilled workers with a 
small percentage semi-skilled and in 
very rare cases skilled; this probably 
accounts for the low wage average. 
One other outstanding fact is the em- 
ployment in certain instances of so- 
called apprentices whose numbers are 
too great compared with the numbers 
of skilled workers employed; the ap- 
prenticeship is for two or three years 


but without any really progressive 
system of training, and with only 
meagre remuneration. Most metal 


factories work a 9-hour day with a 
7-day week, though some work only 8 
or 8% hours and a 6-day week; a small 
number work more than 9 hours. In 
many overtime is common. A few 
factories only are equipped with a 
first-aid room or dispensary with a 
qualified atendant; one or two others 
retain the services of or have regular 
visits from either a Western-trained or 
Chinese-trained medical practitioner. 


The Electro-Plating factories are 
ancillary to those making lighter metal 
articles, and are few in number as the 
large torch case or lamp factories 
usually have their own electro-plating 
department. All are small concerns 
and housed in tenement properties. 
Women’s wages approximate to those 
of the metalware factories; men, who 
are largely semi-skilled, are for the 
most part on piece rates. Working 
hours and other conditions are similar 
to those of the majority of the metal 
factories. The ratio of apprentices to 
semi-skilled is too high, and the length © 
of tinfe required for apprenticeship too 
long. 
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Except for the type of premises, 
which shows the diversity characteris- 
tic of Hongkong’s industrial develop- 
ment, there appears to be more uni- 
formity in the Printing Industry than 
in many others, with conditions of work 
for men, though not for women, regu- 
lated by agreements between associa- 
tions of employers and workers. These 
provide for a certain number of paid 
holidays each year, payment of medi- 
cal expenses and limited sick leave, in 
most cases an 8-hour day and a 6-day 
week, with regular overtime rates for 
extra days or extra time worked. 
Wages are not so uniform, except that 
most men are on a monthly basis, with 
a certain amount of casual labour on 
daily or piece rates; wages for skilled 
workers are often fairly high. Women, 
who represent less than 25% of the 
total numbers, are employed chiefly as 
book-binders in letter-press printing, 
and in a variety of ‘aviekilled and semi- 
skilled work in off-set printing. Ex- 
cept that they have the shorter working 
week and overtime rates, they derive 
no benefit from the conditions laid 
down in agreements for the men; the 
majority are on daily or piece rates, 
and, regarded as casual labour, they are 
not entitled to holidays with pay—no 
work no pay—nor to sick benefit. There 
are a number of exceptions where very 
satisfactory sick benefits are available 
to women; in two cases there are, in 
addition, quite generous maternity 
benefits. Quarters are sometimes pro- 
vided for men, very occasionally for 
women; a small number of concerns 
provide recreational facilities. Num- 
bers of apprentices in proportion to 
skilled workers are reasonable, and the 
system of apprenticeship more satisfac- 
tory than in many industries. 


Button-Making is a very small indus- 
try in Hongkong with only ten regis- 
tered or recorded factories, using as 
material ivory nuts, sea shells, cocoa- 
nuts and bones. The work done by 
both men and women is either unskilled 
or semi-skilled. A few men are on 
monthly rates and a few women on 
daily rates, but a large number of both 
are on piece rates, the rates remaining 
the same for any overtime worked. 
Most factories work 9 hours a day 7 
days of the week, when orders are 
sufficient; one factory has adopted an 
8-hour shift system. Numbers of ap- 
prentices and young persons are small. 


Garment-Making includes indepen- 
dent factories where shirts of woven 
material and outer garments are made 
and also aé section of the cotton- 
knitting factories where the knitted 
material is made up into underwear 
and sports shirts. Wages and condi- 
tions are very similar except that in 
places attached to the knitting factories 
there is a bigger proportion of female 
labour, while in shirt making there are 
fewer processes, and three of these— 
cutting, ironing and_ collar-making— 
are almost invariably done by men. 
Men are sometimes paid on a monthly, 
and women sometimes on a daily basis, 
but the majority of men and women 
are on piece rates, the same rates ob- 
taining whatever the number of hours 
worked, and no pay other than for 
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Hongkong Industrial Reports 


During the month of October a total 
of 45 applications (11 on the Island 
and 34 in Kowloon and the New Terri- 
tories) for registration of factories and 
workshops in the Colony was recorded 
by the Hongkong Labour Department; 
on the other hand, eleven registered 
factories and workshops were closed 
during the month (1 in Hongkong and 
10 Kowloon and the New Territories). 
The number of applications received 
from January to the end of October 
of this year totalled 365 (138 and 227) 
while the number of certificates can- 
celled totalled 167 (37 and 130). The 
number of factories and workshops 
registered in the Colony at the end of 
Octcber was 1004 (274 and 730). 

The applications during October for 
registration included 6 Bean Curd 
(Kowloon), 4 Electro Plating (Kow- 
lcon), 2 Dyeing (Kowloon), 2 Engineer- 
ing (Kowloon), 2 Flour & Rice Mills 
(1 on the Island and 1 in Kowloon), 
2 Knitting (Kowloon), 2 Laundry 
(Hongkong), 3 Metal Works (2 and 1), 
3 Printing (Hongkong), 3 Saw Mills 


(Kowloon) and one each Biscuit & 
Confectionery, Cotton, Enamelware, 
Hats, Noodles, Peanut Oil refinery, 


Pencil, Plastic wares, Quarry, Sesamin 
seed oil, Soap, and Weaving (silk) all 
of which are in Kowloon; on the Is- 
land one each Noodles, Tin Cans and 
Toothbrushes were registered. 

The largest undertaking recorded 
during the month which will employ 
200 men and 80 women is a cotton mill 
at Tsun Wan, the next largest is a 
knitting mill on Castle Peak Road em- 
ploying 105 women and 36 men, while 
a new dyeing factory at Tsun Wan 
will employ 100 men and 10 women. 
The total number of employed in the 
new factory applications is 960 men 
end 426 women. 


Rubber Shoes 

The new orders recently received 
from Londen for locally made. rubber 
shoes suitable fcr winter wear to be 
shipped as soon as possible, has been 


weiccmed by the rubber factories 
which’ are now working at full 
capacity. In fact those factories which 


have not yet completed previous com- 
mitments and outstanding orders, 
which will require a further six or 
eight months to finish, will find it diffi- 
cult to execute additional orders. Five 
lois have now been shipped to Lon- 
don. On the other hand, taking a long 


work completed. Consequently men 
and women alike are willing to work 
long hours when good business pro- 
vides an opportunity in order to off-set 
the days when there may be no work 
and therefore no earnings. When a 
factory is working full time there is 
usually a long working day, sometimes 
11 hours, and 7 days a week. Holidays 
with pay, and, with few exceptions, 
sick benefit also are only granted to 
monthly-paid workers, 


view, the fact that the Philippine Gov- 
ernment is introducing regulations to 
protect the home industry from the 
cheaper goods obtainable from Hong- 
keng by an import quota system is 
likely to affect the future of the local 
article. The rubber shoe industry is 
growing rapidly in the Philippines and 
it has been found expedient to take 
protective steps against a keen com- 
petitor like Hongkong. 


Woollen Knitting Yarn Industry 


The two new woollen knitting yarn 
factories recently opened in Hongkong. 
are unfortunate in being faced with 
reduced orders from Canton and South 
China. The fear that the trade in 
general may suffer, caused prices to 
skow a decrease at one time but ac- 
cording to the latest figures the market 
price for woollen knitting yarn has 
since remained steady. The two new 
factories have a combined spindleage 
count of 3,500 and a capacity output 
of 4,000 lbs daily of 4 ply yarn. 


Matches 


The resumption of imports of matches 
by India as from November 7, has re- 
lieved to a great extent the concern 
which local match manufacturers felt 
when the embargo was first imposed. 
India has no match factory and pur- 
chases approximately a third of the 
local output, consequently this absten- 
tion from buying caused a serious blow 
te the industry. Hongkong and Macau 
have five large factories between them 
with a monthly output capacity of 
roughly 6,400 cases of 1,200 boxes. per 
cese. Local consumption takes about 
ten per cent of the output while India, 
the most important market, Manila, 
Siam, Malaya, Australia, New Zealand 
and Pakistan take the remainder. 


Ginger Supplies 

The fall of Canton has made the 
supply and transportation of ginger 
extremely difficult, and prices have in- 
creased at source to considerably above 
the previous price, the cost of the raw 
ginger amounting now to $40 per picul. 
Local manufacturers however, for- 
seeing in time the possible difficulties 
of the situation were able to secure 
sufficient stocks to meet immediate re- 
quirements. In the meantime although 
the price offered for ginger in England 
was 10% lower than last year, profits 
still remain high enough to warrant 
the despatch of the several shipments 
which have recently been made. The 
previous allocation of preserved ginger 
to England was set at 30,000 drums 
and hopes were entertained this would 
be increased, but so far this has not 
keen done. 


The Plastic Industry 


The situation in the local plastic in- 
dustry is extremely promising espe- 
cially as the commodity is produced 
more cheaply than that of American 
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Fisheries Industry of Hongkong 


Fisheries Policy 

Since the liberation of the Colony, 
the main activities of the Fisheries De- 
partment of Hongkong Government 
have been in the administration of the 
Wholesale Marketing Organisation and 
in the Socio-economic field. A survey 
conducted at the end of the War re- 
vealed that there were 26,000 fisherfolk 
in the Colony as compared with 77,451 
in 1938 and that most of them were 
impoverished and without boats. It was 
decided, therefore, that it was an op- 
portune moment for the introduction of 
a Fish Marketing Organisation. The 
Organisation is planned in such a way 
as to make it become self-supporting, 
with the object of ensuring that the 
profits of the Industry will go to the 
Fishermen and not to the middlemen. 


The Marketing Organisation is so ar- 
ranged that it can, in time, become a 
‘Co-operative Organisation. ‘“Fisher- 
men’s Syndicates” have been established 
in the main fishing villages, each Syn- 
dicate under the management of a 
Chairman who is paid from the funds 
of the Fish Marketing Organisation. 
The primary function of these Syndi- 
cates is the collection of fish from Fish- 
ermen and its transportation to the 
Market. However, they also discharge 
other functions such as the sale of Rice, 
Flour, Salt, Ice, Sugar, Ramie, hooks, 
Tung Oil, lamp mantles, etc., at low 
prices to Fisherfolk. They also act as 
centres for social welfare and education 
where advice can be given to the Fish- 
erman on the various problems with 
which he is confronted. At the Whole- 
sale Market, fish is bought by registered 
buyers by public auction and the fisher- 
man is paid out on the same day the 
amount realised for his fish. 8% com- 
mission is deducted from all sales and 
from this fund the Scheme is run and 
capital accumulated for expenditure on 
future expansion, in the nature of mar- 
kets, education and loans to fishermen 
ete. 


Mechanisation of the Fishing fleet is 
essential to the development of the 
Industry and the Fisheries Department 
have been granted £10,000 as a free 
grant and £40,00 as a loan from the 
Colonial Development & Welfare Fund 
to assist the fishermen to make a start 
in mechanisation. 


origin. There are ten plastic factories 
in Hongkong with a combined output 
of approximately 70,000 lbs. monthly 
and since May the output has increased 
as much as six times, compared with 
that month; it is also anticipated that 
a further increase will be registered. 
Orders have recently been received 
from Malaya which include plates, 
cups, spoons, chopsticks, brush handles 
of varied descriptions, toys, coat- 
hangers, etc. 


Comparatively little has been accom- 
plished in the technological and re- 
search fields, except for investigation 
in Pond Fishery. However, a start has 
been made for the founding of a Fish- 
eries Research Station, and a grant of 
£135,000 has been made by the C. D. & 
W. fund to equip the Station. 


General Condition of the Fishing 
Industry 


Hongkong Government (Fisheries 
Department) have sometimes been cri- 
ticised regarding the high cost of fresh 
fish in Hongkong. It is however a fact 
that fresh fish in Hongkong is on the 
average far cheaper than anywhere 
else in the East. In Singapore the 
price of fresh fish has at times been 
twice that of Hongkong. The cost in 
Manila is much higher, for in spite of 
high handling costs and a high import 
duty, large quanties of fresh fish are 
being exported by local firms to Manila. 
This is an entirely new feature of the 
Hongkong fishing trade. This must be 
considered significant because before 
the War export of fresh fish to Manila 
was considered unpractical, which can 
be taken as some indication of reduc- 
tion in the marketing costs of fish in 
Hongkong. 


The life blood of the Fishing Industry 
is the export trade with China. This 
trade has suffered many setbacks in the 
past three years due to the instability 
of the Chinese Currency, and the ex- 
orbitant import taxes levied by China 
on the Hongkong fish. During Septem- 
ber and October of last year the situa- 
tion was desperate. An Import Tax in 
the neighbourhood of 80% was levied 
on Hongkong fish. This and the collapse 
of the purchasing power of the “Gold 
Yuan” forced down the bids for fish in 
the Hongkong Market and affected the 
income of the local Fishermen. Smug- 
gling into China was resorted to by 
exporters in an effort to maintain their 
trade. The enforcement of the Anti- 
smuggling pact resulted in a large drop 
in the price offered for salt/dried fish 
in the Hongkong Market. It looked as 
if the Industry would be badly hit but, 
owing to Hongkong currency being 
generally accepted in S. China the price 
level of salt fish returned to normal. 


A certain amount of salt/dried fish 
has been carried to Macao for Whole- 
saling. The reason for this is: the in- 
crease in value of the Macao dollar as 
compared with the Hongkong dollar 
and the low price of rice in Macao and 
the surrounding Chinese _ Territory, 
making rice good cargo for the return 
trip. 


The Fishermen of Hongkong with 
their wind-driven craft are affected far 
more by the weather than Fishermen 
in most parts of the World. When 
studying a production curve of the local 
fishing industry it is always found that 
during the typhoon season, May to 
October, the production of fish is low, 
the reason for this being that most of 
the fish landed in the Colony is brought 
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in by the large fishing vessels which 
remain in the fishing grounds for sever- 
al days. During the Summer months 
these vessels seldom, if ever, put to sea 
for fear of adverse weather conditions. 
These days are spent in repairing gear 
and equipment. The Summer months 
are, however, the main season for Purse 
Seiner fishermen who return to base 
daily and whose main catch is Anchovy. 


The development of the Industry 
must be along the lines of mechanisa- 
tion. £50,000 has been granted from 
the Colonial Development & Welfare 
Funds for use as Capital in a Mechan- 
isation Scheme. Of this sum £10,000 
is a free grant and £40,000 is to be 
used for loans to fishermen to give 
them financial help. in purchasing suit- 
able engines and their installation. So 
far no loan has been made to fishermen 
trom this fund. However, one pair of 
native type trawlers was mechanised 
with the help of loans issued by the 
Fisheries Marketing Organisation. This 
is the only pair of mechanised trawlers 
operating, long liners being considered 
more profitable to mechanise by the 
majority of Fishermen. 


There are at present seventeen me- 
chanised vessels operating in Hong- 
kong. They ‘consist of:—4 Japanese 
type trawlers, 2 Native type junks used 
as fish carriers, 2 Native type trawlers, 
7 Native type Long-liners. The Long- 
liners have all been mechanised by the 
private enterprise of Fish Dealers and 
Fishermen. The four Japanese type 
trawlers and the two M.F.V.’s are com- 
pany operated. Fishermen are becom- 
ing interested in modern types of fish- 
ing vessels and more _ progressive 
fishermen are considering cutting out 
the intermediate step in mechanising 
junks, and building a vessel with a hull 
suitable for mechanised propulsion. 


As a result of the Japanese Occupa- 
tion when the Japanese permitted the 
use of dynamite for fishing purposes, 
the use of dynamite has become wide- 
spread and although declared illegal 
there seems to be no decrease in the 
use thereof. Great efforts have been 
made to stop the use of dynamite, but 
so far ali efforts have had little effect. 


During the twelve months of April 
1948 to March 1949 the Marketing Or- 
ganisation handled 139,686 piculs of 
fresh fish and 257,761 piculs of salt fish, 
the total value of which was $23,092,776 
—averaging $58.10 per picul. The total 
amount marketed for 1948/49 is 397,447 
piculs as compared with 256,470 piculs 
in 1947/48. It must be realised that 
this does not represent the total quanti- 
ty sold in Hongkong. There is a con- 
siderable amount wholesaled illegally 
in the black market and a certain 
quantity sold in the villages or sold in 
small quantities off boats. Some of the 
increase over the 1947/48 figures is due 
to better control of black market fish 
and not, as might be assumed, better 
catches or a larger fleet. 
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ECONOMIC NEWS FROM THE UNITED STATES 
By E. Kann. (Los Angeles). 
(Special to the Far Ea stern Economic Review) 


Effects of the Two Great Strikes 


Considering the direct connections 
which the entire industrial life in Am- 
erica has with coal and steel, it be- 
comes apparent that the country’s 
economic life is seriously being affect- 


ed. n October 31 the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. announced that, due to 
these two strikes, its revenue had 


fallen off during one single month by 
50%, ie. a difference of $21,000,000, 
causing the company to be now in the 
red. What the effects on metal-using 
manufacturing plants, like automobiles 
and heavy machinery will be, can well 
be imagined. The modest boomlet, 
which has been showing at the end of 
the summer, has been wiped out. 

According to the Federal Reserve 
Board, the nation’s industrial produc- 
tion fell off 114%2%. This signifies that 
within one single month it slumped to 
the lowest level since spring of 1946. 
That in face of such desolate conditions 
the New York Stock Exchange main- 
tained its upward move, is remarkable. 
The rise of Dow Jones industrial aver- 
ages to 190 meant a gain in quoted 
share values of one billion dollar within 
a very brief span of time. It is diffi- 
cult to offer a plausible explanation for 
so much optimism. Some people be- 
lieve that the market’s strength in face 
of persistently bearish news is trace- 
able more to the growth of inflationary 
factors in America’s national economy. 

On October 31 the huge steel strike 
was partially settled, by Bethlehem 
Steel Co. giving in. The settlement 
includes the company’s contribution of 
10 cents an hour for ‘social insurance 
and pension, but the workers will have 
to contribute from own funds addi- 
tional 2 cents per hour. It is estimated 
that it will cost the Bethlehem Co. 
$300,000,000 to finance for the next 5 
years the pension-insurance program. 
This partial settlement will bring 80,000 
workers back to work, but it will take 
a week before production can be 
restored. The agreement provides that 
the present minimum pension of $50 
will be increased to $100 a month for 
employees of 25 years service and of 
an age of 65. However, pensions pay- 
able under this plan are reduced by 
amounts obtainable under the Federal 
Social Security Act. The new agree- 
ment is to run until December 31, 1951. 

Seemingly the other large steel con- 
cerns, like United States Steel, Repub- 
lic Steel, Youngstown sheets and tubes, 
etc. will soon fall into line. It would 
not surprise the writer to find that, 
when this report reaches Hongkong, a 
settlement of the steel, and probably 
also of the soft coal strikes, will have 
been announced. 


Great Britain’s Debts to the United 
States 


According to a statement emanating 
from Sir Stafford Cripps in the House 
of Commons, in answer to a written 
question by a member, England owes 
the United States $4,779,000,000. Under 


the loan agreement of December 6, 
1945, (including a holdover from war- 
time lend-lease) $4,359,000,000. Under 
economic co-operation loan agreements 
of October 26, 1948, and February 16, 
1949, — $313,000,000. Finally, under 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion loan agreement of July 21, 1941, 
—$107,000,000. 


Business Results 


Although in the majority of cases 
business results during the current 
year were not as good as during the 
identical period of 1948, they never- 
theless were satisfactory. Besides, as 
I foretold in my previous _ reports, 
year-end dividends of appreciable size 
now begin to flow in; this was partly 
accomplished through ample reserves, 
and partly it is a matter of policy to 
distribute former profits, in order to 
avoid paying heavy taxes thereon. In 
giving recent business results in today’s 
review, the object is to show the trend 
of commercial and industrial affairs in 
the United States; but it also is intend- 
ed to inform those of your readers, 
who have investments in American 
stocks, how their ventures are pro- 
gressing. Since one can deal only with 
very recent earnings, the succeeding 
items merely form fractional evidence 
of commercial activities in this country. 

General Motors Corporation: an- 
nounces an income for the September 
quarter of $198,735,000 net (the high- 
est in the history of the concern), 
compared with $120,392,000 for the 
same 3rd quarter of 1948. These re- 
cord earnings represent $4.45 a share 
(also the highest on record), against 
$2.67 per share for the 3rd quarter of 
last year. 

The company’s net income for the 
first 9 months of 1949 amounts to 
$502,414,000, or $11.21 a share, com- 
pared with $327,155,000, or $7.22 a 
Pe for the first three-quarter of 
1948. 

During the 3 months period under 
review the company in USA and 
Canada sold 815,374 units (motor cars 
and trucks), boosting the 9 months 
period to 2,167,500 units. These sales 
brought in a sum of $4,458,079,000, be- 
ing over a billion dollars more than 
during the same period of 1948. 

Bethlehem Steel Corporation, an- 
other giant concern, also shows good 
results. Its net earnings for the three 
months passed aggregated $23,020,000, 
equal to $2.23 a common share, com- 
pared with $26,749,000, or $2.62, com- 
pared with the preceding 3 months, or 
$22,585,000 ($2.34 a share) for the 3rd 
quarter of 1948. Considering the first 
9 months of 1949 the net results show- 
ed earnings of $8.14 a share, against 
$5.39 per share for the first 9 months 
of 1948. 

The company’s production of steel 
ingots and castings during the 8rd 
quarter represents 89.2% of capacity; 
this compares with 100.5% for the 2nd 
quarter of 1949 and 99.7% for the third 
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quarter, 1948. While these results are 
highly satisfactory, their continuation 
undoubtedly will be severely impaired 
by the current steel strike and the 
enforced idleness. 

Chrysler Corporation also shows pro- 
fits sharply up. Its net earnings for 
the first 9 months of 1949, are $97,651,- 
000, compared with 59,888,000 dollars 
for the same period of last year. This 
means $11.22 a share against $6.88 a 
year ago. Total passenger cars and 
trucks (Chrysler, Plymouth, Dodge and 
de Soto) for the 9 months ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1949, were 1,028,400 units, 
representing a monetary turnover of 
$1,607,768,000. ’ 

These excellent results induced the 
directors to declare an increased divi- 
dend of $1.50 a share for the 3rd quar- 
ter, compared with $1.25 paid for the 
each of the previous three quarter 
terms. 

Studebaker Corporation is another 
large and successful concern. Its net 
profits for the first 9 months were 
$17,242,000, equal to $7.32 a_ share. 
This compares with $13,393,000, or 
$5.68 per share during the iden- 
tical period in 1948. During the 
term under review the company sold 
228,110 passenger cars and _ trucks, 
compared with 170,600 in the same 
period in 1948. 

Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey re- 
ports estimated net earnings for the 
first 9 months at $195,000,000, equi- 
valence of $6.46 a share. This compares 
with $290,000,000, or $10.25 @ share 
for the same term of 1948. 

The directors declared a dividend for 
the 3rd quarter of $2.50 a share. For the 
June quarter the dividend consisted of 
$1.50 in cash and 4 new shares for 
every 200 shares held. In 1948 the 
concern made two payments of $1 each 
and two stock dividends of 5 shares 
for every 200 shares held. 

Standard Oil Co. of California alsa 
reports reduced earnings. Its net in- 
come for the 3rd quarter was $29,618,- 
000, or $2.17 a share, compared with 
$39,461,000, or $3.03 per share. Con- 
sidering the first 9 months one wilt 
find net earnings for 1949 of $105,416,- 
000, equal to $7.72, against $117,073,000, 
representing $9 a share for the first 
three quarters of 1948. The reason for 
the decline was the cutback in crude 
oil production. A regular quarterly 
dividend of $1 was declared. 

United States Steel Corporation, 
while divulging a slight decline in 
earnings, still can boast of excellent 
results. A quarterly dividend of 50 
cents a share was declared, the same 
as for the preceding quarter. 

The company’s net income for the 
quarter ended September 30 was 
$39,171,000, equal to $1.26 a share. This 
result compares with $44,125,000, or 
$1.45 for the preceding quarter, or 
$34,599,000 for the same quarter of 
1948 ($1.09 per share). Actual steel 
shipments for the first 9 months of 
1949 aggregated 15,549,000 tons, com- 
pared with 15,130,000 for a similar 1948 
period. The combined net income for 
the first 9 months of 1949 was $133,- 
223,000 ($4.38 a common share), against 
$88,042,000 ($2.65) in the comparable 
9 months of 1948. 
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Hongkong Stock & Share Market 


The political atmosphere is still 
shrouded in uncertainty with the delay 
in the recognition of the Peking Gov- 
ernment and the irregular communica- 
tions between China and the Colony. 
It is generally taken for granted that 
Peking will soon be recognised by 
London; as far as the Hongkong popu- 


lation is concerned there is no doubt 
that the vast majority have ‘recognised’ 
the new People’s Government as the 
sole authority in China proper. Rela- 
tions with this new Chinese authority 
must be established in order to elimin- 
ate the emergence of any possible mis- 
understandings and to promote com- 
mercial intercourse. 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, 
Owing to the uncertainties of the cur- 
rent strike, postponed action on divi- 
dend payments. This notwithstanding 
the fact that the first 9 months earn- 
ings amounted to $20,039,000, or $7.28 
a share, compared with $20,249,000 
($7.75) for the same period of 1948. 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
declared a dividend of 65 cents a share 
for the 3rd quarter, bringing the total 
dividends for the first 9 months to 
$1.40. This enhanced benefit was made 
possible by the largest 9 maonths net 
income the company ever had in its 
history. During that period the net 
income rose to $48,964,000, equal to 
$3.64 a share, which compares with 


$37,296,000, or $2.74 per share, for the 
analogous term of 1948. Considering 
the third quarter only the net income 
came to $1.54 a share, against 72 cents 
for the third quarter of 1948. 

Philips Petroleum Company had a 
net profit of $32,685,000 (equal to $5.40 
a share) for the first 9 months of this 
year, compared with $55,703,000, or 
$9.21, for the same term of 1948. Con- 
sidering the third quarter only, there 
was a net profit of $10,732,000 (or $1.77 
a share), compared with $19,221,000 
(or $3.18 per share) for the third quar- 
ter of 1948. Company output of domes- 
tic and foreign crude oil during the 
first 9 months of the current year 
amounted to 103,910 barrels a day. 


Other Corporations Earnings Per share 
1949 1948 
General Foods Corporation .......... Sept. quarter led $ 1.14 
TECHHICOION AARC, | eS ases.ece > RSS aCe - 1.92 1.39 
National ciiseuit: (CON cs <ic:s:0isj8:010 slesi0:0s a 74 ef 
mecony sVacttim, Oil) Cos asic comes First 9 months 2.07 3.30 
Internat. Business Machines. ........ re 9.38 8.05 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N.Y. ..... Sept. quarter 25 26 
Republic Steel Corporation .......... First 9 months 5.78 5.03 
Standard Oil Co. of Kentucky ....... 5 3.94 3.77 
Remington Gtand,, INC. stre.s« wyele aeteos s « 55 1.36 2.03 
National Gypsum Co., Inc. .......... ma 1.79 2.48 
Bocing AITplane (CO, cic cs ccc g ose eee Sept. quarter 1.03 71 
Southern: Haiway) “Gaesics ss 0cceaccss First 9 months 3.69 1.87 
Seagrave Corporation ............... 5 3.48 1.51 
Pnileos COPPOraLiOn, © wise + sire clo css.s s = 0 Third quarter 24 1.44 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. ...... as 4.48 5.26 
Parice DAVIS GCE COM. piciciais Cmaseie eletaers: First 9 months 1.76 1.47 
Houston: Oil Co; of Texas 2525. 0525.5.- + 3.71 4.08 
American. Banknote Co, ..0 2.5.2... = 2.14 2.64 
International “Silver (Co... 23. «22... Sept. quarter 2.50 4.70 
New York Central Railway .......... First 9 months 6.83 2.04 
Tllinois Central Railroad ............. 6.83 10.3) 
Ply moitiGuyec Ontas seis in ailetiereiote eles +: 5 3.55 4.64 
Monsanto ‘Chemical Co. .........--- a 2.48 2:51 
GOlESO WG COR. oo cote ees mons Sse a a 6.46 10.32 
Cerro de Pasco Copper Co. .......... First 6 months 1.02 86 
Union Bag & Paper Co. .:............ 4tD Pe B31 weld 
Colgate Palmolive Peet Co. .......... s 4.29 3.40 
MWnion) Pacific’ Railway. : ..hie.cssc3- a 5.80 10.33 
folland Furnace Co: . wiiscseciicease o: Ae 2.17 2.58 
National’ Distillers Prod. ............ 3 1,98 1.96 
Baldwin Locomotive Works ......... a 92 98 
Proctor & Gamble, Inc. .......i4.%.. Sept. quarter 3.07 2.05 
National Cash Register Co. .......... First 9 months 4.47 5.51 
Pexos TO Omiere. Ne citi ccites Aoictele siseg) > i 6.85 8.44 
Radio Corporation of America ...... 5 84 92 
Missionix Corporation 1-1 = .etelelee ss =< a 1.58 2.25 
American Radiator & St. S. Co. ...... 5 98 1.69 
National Steel Corporation .......... Sept. quarter 4.09 5.01 
Stewart Warner Corporation ........ First 9 months 1.— 2.02 
Newport Industries, Inc. ...........- Es 01 1.51 
CiSebelaving Card COs. je aclsereser cate 4.22 4.46 
Richheta Oil Cows, ...8etst as coer cee 3.84 2.81 
MONited CAITMNES! ANGI Sei st eveereibye « 1.16 loss 
Armco Steel Corporation ............ 5.54 
United States Rubber Co. ...........- ; 2.68 6.42 
Marshal Pield G2 COM... ..0t Ctvercle dies = 3 1.51 3.49 
Murtis Hublishing: ‘Coma. acess ever. ws 5 6.40 6.60 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. .......... > 2.86 2.58 


Conditions in Canton have encour- 
aged belief here that the new regime is 
anxious to help in the normalisation of 
trade and business generally but the 
new authorities are still confronted 
with mopping up operations in some 
border regions of Kwangtung and with 
the nuisance of occasional KMT naval 
attacks on ships carrying goods in and 
out of Kwangtung. The upswing of 
trade between Hongkong and Canton 
has been delayed by the extension of 
the KMT ‘blockade’ which however is 
not expected to last for more than 2 or 
3 weeks more by which time either the 
bulk of the KMT navy in these waters 
will have withdrawn to Taiwan or Hai- 
nan or otherwise, following examples 
of the recent past, deserted the nation- 
alist cause and placed themselves under 
the command of the People’s Army in 
South China. 

The developments in Canton have 
strongly influenced local investors since 
that city passed under the control of 
the communists. There was some an- 
xiety about unpleasant repercussions 
on Hongkong after Canton ‘changed 
hands’ on Oct. 14 but so far the re- 
percussions have been of a very favour- 
able nature. Trade with China has 
further increased as a_ result of the 
re-establishment of orderly conditions 
in Kwangtung under the new People’s 
authorities and there is no indication 
of any feeling of hostility on the part 
of the Chinese Communist Party vis- 
a-vis the British authority in Hong- 
kong. Cooperation between Britain 
and the new ‘red’ ‘China is _ possible 
and, as far as this Colony is concerned, 
a necessity. Expecting therefore genu- 
ine and mutually beneficial cooperation 
between China and Hongkong, the 
majority of local investors were 
justified in taking a sanguine view of 
developments in South China. 

Last week’s market was reflecting the 
improved all-round sentiment with 
ever more buyers making an appear- 
ance. Sellers on the other hand were 
showing more reluctance and _ biding 
their time, realising as they do the im- 
proved tone and the possibility of get- 
ting higher prices if they wait for a 
tev; weeks more. There were also more 
reports circulated in the market which 
spoke of good dividends and bonuses 
to be paid in respect of the current 
year and it appears that even the 
staunchest conservatives among our 
local company directors are now lean- 
ing more to the side of the advocates 
of higher dividends and less appropria~ 
tions for this and for that. The interest 
of the shareholders are now to be 
taken care of with more vigour than in 
the past. It is now when company 
directors can show their wisdom in 
rallying public support to the stock of 
their respective companies. 

Wheelocks paid a $3 dividend (free 
of tax) for the year ended March 31, 
1949, and this payment amounts to .a 
yield of about 10% at current market 
level ($30-31). 

Volume of Business:—Total sales re- 
ported for the five days of trading last 
week amounted to 109,345 shares of an 
approximate value of $1 million a de- 
crease of $34 million compared with 
the previous week. 
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Exchange & Financial Markets 


Towards Normalisation of Postwar 
Trade and Finance 


The current year has witnessed de- 
velopments in every part of the world 
which indicate the return of normal 
conditions in postwar trade and 
finance. The spectre of deflation has 
been revived and there were signs that 
a recession in production and con- 
sumption is approaching; unemploy- 
ment the world over is rising and there 
is again a ‘crisis’ apprehension among 
informed economic circles. However, 
it appears that the return to sound and 
normal business has set in during the 
current year and that this process will 
continue during 1950 — barring unfore- 
seen events such as the outbreak of 
hostilities. 

The latter part of 1948 and the be- 
ginning of 1949 represented a turning 
point in the post-war economic deve- 
lopments. This period was charac- 
terized (a) by the fall in prices, 
especially of food, in some important 
countries; (b) by many instances of 
partial derationing and decontrol as a 
result of easing of specific shortages; 
and (c) by an increase in unemploy- 
ment in a number of countries. | One 
factor underlying these developments 
has been the increase in supply 
of consumption goods, especially of 
food. A second factor has been the 
reduction of pent-up demand which 
occurred both because of its saturation 


Highest & lowest prices of last week: 


High Low Sales 

HK, Banks aicpioc «s $1,490 1,480 95 
Union Insurance 680 680 43 
Canton fo 350 350 10 
H.K. Fire Fs 215 215 40 
Wiharves! s macaneus 108 108 35 
N. Pt. Wharves ... 5.60 5.60 500 
OOS mam terrence 1834 1834 900 
Providents 12.2 12 3,300 
Steamboats 11 11 100 
Hotels 11.9 1112 7,600 
ands, tas ssrccerne 51 50 476 
PEL AMAS set care 16.9 16.4 10,900 
PeaklTrams 22.5 915 915 450 
Stars Ferity, ine. 92 92 100 
MleCwiiesy Fas6 cases 3215 3112 3,180 
Macao Electrics ... 21 21 500 
Lights, old 13 12,6 13,839 
in new 9.8 96 11,676 
Telephones 19.7 19 2,500 
Cements = So ackke sc 2212 2112 3,700 
ROVES eh. stews 16 16 200 
Dairy Farms ...... 4234 4215 4,186 
Watsons ii wis sittin. 46 45 4,424 
Lane Crawford .... 19 19 200 
China Entertainment 14 14 200 
Construction, new 1.2 1.2 1,500 
ENwOStecicsennsces one Ts 6%4 17,100 
Shanghai Lands .. 2.6 2.4 8,500 
i Docks .. 9.2 9 2,100 
Wheelocks ..i53...- 31 30 900 
Asia Navigation 0.78 0.78 30,000 


Price Index:—The Felix Ellis aver- 
ages based on the closing prices of 
twelve representative active local stocks 
closed at 127.02 showing a net gain of 
05 cornpared with the close of the pre- 
ceding week. Day-by-day his averages 
were: October 31, 127.28; Nov. 1, 127.24; 
ae 127.15; Nov. 3, 127.11; Nov. 4, 

7.02. 


High Low 
DEW me Hee Re ORE Ie 155.82 123.88 
NO Ae ica yaaa 148.68 134.05 
E949 a arcurcctacee he seene 138.37 123.32 


and because of exhaustion of accum- 
lated liquid assets by the mass of con- 
sumers. In some countries there was 
also noticeable a slackening of private 
investment especially in residential 
construction, 

Another important recent develop- 
ment relates to the international ba- 
lances of payments. In 1948 there was 
a considerable reduction compared with 
1947 of the export surplus in the Unit- 
ed States and to increase it in the net 
importing countries affected. An off- 
setting development, however, was a 
fall in the budget surplus in the United 
States and a fall in the budget deficit 
(or a shift from budget deficit to bud- 
get surplus) in the net importing coun- 
tries, 

During last year and the first half of 
1949 the inflationary patterns of the 
two preceding years were still preva- 
lent in a large part of the world. 
Nevertheless there was some tendency 
for the relaxation of the inflationary 
pressures. The pressure of pent-up 
demand weakened in many countries. 
There was also some increase in the 
supplies of consumption goods per 
capita and considerable easing of speci- 
fic shortages. The supply of food 
generally improved after the favourable 
harvests of 1948. The full anti-infla- 
tionary impact of this factor however, 
was only felt this year. 

The combined pressure of invest- 
ment, export surplus and budget deficit 
as measured by the ratio of their sum 
to aggregate income, did not change 
considerably in most countries. On the 
whole, private -and public investment 
continued at the high level of 1947. 
Decreases in import surpluses ina 
number of net importing countries were 
generally offset by increases in govern- 
ment revenue ‘or in some instances re- 
ductions in government expenditure. 
In the United States the process was 
reversed: the decrease in the export 
surplus was offset by an increase in 
government expenditure and by a re- 
duction in taxes. 


x * x 


Monetary Inflation in China 


With the increasing extent of the cir- 
culation of the Peovle’s Bank dollar, 
after the taking over of principal cen-~ 
tres in South China by the People’s 
Government (which was constituted on 
Oct. 1), the’ new legal tender of China 
has gained nationwide recognition and 
it cannot be long before all foreign 
governments will establish normal 
financial (and of course other interna- 
tional) relations with the new Chinese 
authorities. Civil war operations are 
coming to an end and therefore the 
need for covering military expenditure 
by means of the bank note printing 
presses will lessen and the national 
budget can be expected to be brought 
into balance. The severe taxation 
policy of the new regime augurs well 
for the early achievement of a balanced 
budget. Thus monetary inflation in 
‘red’ ruled China should become a mat- 
ter of the past and the internal stabi- 
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lity of prices in terms of the new legal 
tender (PB$), may be looked forward 
to in the near future. 


As a result of the crude fiscal 
methods employed by the former gov- 
ernment, dominated by the Kuomin- 
tang, public confidence in paper money 
as issued by Chinese authorities has 
largely disappeared; it is therefore the 
more remarkable that the People’s Go- 
vernment could muster sufficient sup- 
port among the nation in respect of the 
holding and smooth circulation of the 
PB$, unbacked as it is by any orthodox 
reserves. The difficulties which con- 
fronted the circulation of the new Chi- 
nese currency during the current year 
—the PB$ started to become a national 
currency only after Shanghai’s libera- 
tion last May — and its future thorny 
path, until peace in China has been 
fully re-established and the confidence 
of the public regained, can only be ap- 
preciated against the background of 
the hyper-inflation in China from 
about 1943 to the beginning of 1949. 


The Chinese inflation which began 
during the war with Japan had already 
developed into hyper-inflation before 
1946. The characteristic symptom of 
hyper-inflation is that the rate of in- 
terest tends to approach the rate of in- 
crease in prices, because lenders al- 
ways consider the hoarding of goods as 
an alternative to lending. Thus the 
beginning of hyper-inflation in China 
can be dated by a’ comparison of the 
rate of interest with the annual rate of 
increase in prices. 


Rate of Price Increase and Interest 
Rate in Chungking, 1940-46 (in per 
cent per annum):— 


Rate of increase Black market 


of wholesale rate of 

prices interest 
3940 158 22 
1941 177 32 
1942 180 33 
1943 202 136 
1944 224 197 
1945 253 270 
1946 151 185 


One factor sustaining hyper-inflation 
in 1946-47 was the existence of large 
budget deficits associated with the civil 
war and financed by issue of money or 
bank credit. Another was the expan- 
sion of bank credit at relatively low 
rates of interest to private business, 
which was used largely for hoarding of 
commodities. The increase in the total 
supply of money both in 1946 and in 
1947 amounted to about 110 ver cent of 
total government expenditure. This 
continuing increase in the money sup- 
ply, in a situation in which all incomes 
tended to be snent for consumption, in- 
vestment or hoarding of goods, con- 
tinually raised the level of prices so 
that the increase in the supply of 
money would be absorbed for transac- 
tion purposes. 


During these years United States 
currency privately held in China was a 
substitute for hoarding of goods. Its 
price on the black market in terms of 
the Chinese currency rose in more or 
less close relationship to the increase 
in prices of goods. 
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The increases 
wholesale prices 
black market 


of money supply, 
in Shanghai, and 
price of United States 


dollars, frorn the end of 1945, are 
shown in the following table: 
Index of 
black market 
prices of 
Index of Wholesale United States 
money prices ia notes in 
supply Shanghai Shanghai 
1945 December 100 109 100 
1946 December 640 650 480 
1947 December 4,120 9,500 10,740 


During 1946 the increase of whole- 
Sale prices in Shanghai was in 
about the same proportion as that of 
money supply. During 1947, however, 
the wholesale prices rose more than 
twice as much as the money supply. 
-This was due to an increase in the 
velocity of circulation, or in other 
words, to the shortening of the “spend- 
ing period” which itself resulted from 
the persistent and extremely rapid in- 
crease in prices. Thus the rise in the 
velocity of circulation and the price in- 
crease tended to reinforce each other. 

_ This acceleration of the hyper-infla- 
tionary process continued until the 
monetary reform in August 1948. Prices 
rose fifty-six times from December 
1947 to August 1948, compared with an 
increase of about fifteen times during 
the entire year of 1947. The money 
supply increased only twenty times 
from December 1947 to August 1948, 
so that the velocity of circulation again 
increased considerably. In this period 
the black market price of United States 
currency increased eighty-three times 
or considerably more than commodity 
prices. 


In August 1948 a currency reform 
was instituted to curb hyper-inflation. 
It provided for exchanging old Chinese 
doliars into new “gold yuans” at the 
rate of three million to one. To secure 
“hard backing” for the new currency, 
the Government required that ail hold- 
ings of gold, silver and foreign cur- 
rency be surrendered in exchange for 
the new gold yuan valued at the rate 

sof 4 “gold yuans” to one United States 
dollar. The amount of new currency 
issued at the end of September 1948 in 
exchange for these latter assets was 
twelve times as large as that issued in 
exchange for the old Chinese dollar. 
The currency ‘issue resulting from this 
transaction together with the additional 
currency issued to finance the budget 
deficit (the latter amounting by the 
end of September 1948 to four and 
one-half times that issued in exchange 
for the old dollar), was considerably 
higher than, requirements for transac- 
tions at prevailing prices in the new 


currency. After a short interval, the 
new currency was invested in the 
hoarding of commodities and hyper- 


inflation developed again, forcing even- 
tually the complete breakdown of the 
reform and leading, in the earlier part 
of 1949. to the virtual annihilation of 


the purchasing value of the “gold 
yuan”. Without any public announce- 
ment the “gold yuan” ceased to be 


printed and circulated after the Chi- 
nese people refused to accept it and do 
business in it. 
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Official Exchange Market 


On Nov. 4 the official rates for Ma- 
layan-dollars have been changed, all 
other rates remaining unaltered as 
previously fixed on Oct. 18, The Ma- 
Jayan dollar selling rate was increased 
from Mal.$ 52-15/16 (per HK$ 100) to 
Mal.$ 5344, and the banks’ buying rate 
was increased, for TT and drafts, from 
previously Mal.$ 53-7/16 to Mal.$ 53%. 
The official rates, per Mal.$ 100, are as 
follows: selling HK$ 187.79, buying 
HK$ 186.04. The native exchange 
market is selling Mal.$ notes between 
HK$ 183 to 18334; drafts command a 
slight premium over bank notes. 


US$ Market 


Highest & lowest rates of last week, 
in HK$: US notes 607%4—598%2, DD 
612—606, TT 614—608 (or US$162.86— 
164.47 per HK$1000). Local cross- 
rates US$2.605—2.631 (at parity of 1/3 
per HK$). 


Bank of England notes sold here 
around HK$15.30 but in New York 
dropped to US$2.44; locally the pound 
note price is too high considering the 
New York market. Previously pound 
notes in the US sold about 5% above 
the local price thus making exports of 
such notes trom here (or Macao) to 
New York an interesting proposition. 
If New York does not advance the 
pound note price the local rate should 
at best be around HK$ 15. 

Sales in the open market last week 
totalled US$1.6 million (TT 700,000, 
DD and notes 900,000). 

Japan account US$ quoted irregular- 
ly, and some business was. done at 
around HK$9 per US$1 in Tokyo. Even 
at this excessive rate importers main- 
tain that Japanese goods can be dis- 
posed of at a profit—a_ reflection on 
the export potential of Japan. At 
present Hongkong Government has 
stopped all trade with Japan pending 
the establishment of a new official ex- 


Hongkong Official Exchange Rates 
in force as from November 4, 1949 
AGREED MERCHANT RATES OF H.K. EXCHANGE BANKS ASSOCIATION 


Maximum Selling 


Minimum Buying 
Sterling 1/2 7/8 1 2BO1/S2 meee 
1/3 O.D. 
1/3 1/32 30 d/s 
1/3 1/16  60—90 d/s 
Wek syisv 120 d/s 
Sterling 1/2 17/8 1/3 1/16 O.D. if under L/Credit 
(East & South 1/3 1/8 O.D. without L/Credit 
Africa) 1/32nd up every 30 d/s 
Sterling 1/2 7/8 1/3 1/4 O.D. if under L/Credit 
(West Africa & 1/3 5/16 OD. without L/Credit 
West Indies) 1/3nd up every 30 d/s 
Rupees (India) |82 9/16 83 9/16 ayn 
84 13/16 O.D. 
83 15/16 7 & 30 d/s 
84 1/16 60 d/s 
84 3/16 90 d/s 
Rupees (Pakis- |57 1/4 he SbyiG” Spar. 
‘tan) 58 O.D. 
58 1/6 30 & 60 d/s 
Rupees (Ran-|82 9/16 All buying rates 
goon) i 3/16th higher than India. 
Rupees (Aden) |82 9/16 84 3/16 O.D. if under L/Credit 
84 5/16 O.D. without L/Credit 
84 13/16 30 d/s & 60 d/s 
Malayan dollar 153 1/4 Bey she Te Tec: 
53 7/8 30 d/s 
53 15/16 60 d/s 
Gs S15 7/16 17 1/2 hel is feta LOW BY. 
17 9/16 30 d/s 
17. 5/8 60—90 d/s 
Canadian $ 19 19 1/4 Meh, Cape (OMIOY, 
li 1/6 7/16 1/6 13/16 eal; 
Australia / 1/6 7/8 O/D 
U Zealand Tie! 7/8 1/3 1/8 Aya 
News’ 11/3 3/16 - OD 


Sterling Selling Rates for delivery within 2 months with a cut 
of 1/32 for every further 3 months forward, 
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change rate for HK$ in terms of US$ 
in Japan (Hongkong-Japan two-way 
account)—that is to say that while the 
official rate has been fixed here already 
on Sept. 20 by the action taken in 
London following sterling devaluation 
the local Department of Supplies & 
Distribution cannot make up its mind 
whether to follow the new . sterling/ 
dollar crossrate (2.80) or to promulgate 
rates of its own. This hold-up of 
Hongkong—Japan trade is seemingly 
interminable. Meanwhile some imports 
from Japan trickle into the Colony 
without being officially recorded. 


Gold Markets 


Highest & lowest prices of last week, 
per hongping tael (1.2033 ozs troy) of 
-945 fine $3144%—291% (corresponding 
to .99 fine $329.47—305.38). Actual 
business transacted in .99 bars, only 
for export, from $306—329. Per .99 
fine oz rates were $273.80, high, $253.78, 
low. Crossrates (at last week’s free 
market TT New York) US$44%4 high, 
41% low. 

Prices declined here as a result of 
continued heavy supply balance over 
demand; dishoarding in China pro- 
gresses, especially in Shanghai and 
Tientsin; demand in India and in 
Malaya is reported as decreasing which 
also affects local and Macao bullion 
dealers who have been in the recent 
past centering their attention on India 
and other Far Eastern markets which 
they hoped to supply from and via 
Macao. Investment and trading stocks 
are still on the increase in Hongkong. 


Significant are the price differences 
between Hongkong and trading centres 
in China; prices in Shanghai and Tien- 
tsin were about 30% below Hongkong, 
prices in Canton about 5% lower, and 
prices in Taipeh and Chungking about 
10% lower than the local market. All 
rumours and inspired reports circulat- 
ing in New York and in other bullion 
centres to the effect that the US Trea- 
sury will soon raise the buying price 
from the present US$35 per fine oz to, 
say, 38% failed to impress the local 
market.’ The rumours are anyway not 
believed to have any sound basis and 
even in the event of a new price being 
announced in Washington the free or 
black gold markets the world over 
would not react in a bullish manner. 

Last week’s lowest local cross of US$ 
4134 was rushing ahead of expected 
developments in foreign bullion mar- 
kets. Current prices in Hongkong are 
now more or less in line with overseas 
gold supply centres and as these centres 
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quote gold (fob shipping port) higher 
or lower so will the local gold market. 

Trading Reports of Last Week:— 
Monday, Oct. 31:—Opening and closing 
rates $314—308. On the fictitious for- 
ward market the change over favoured 
sellers at the interest rate of 47 cents 
per tael of .945 fine per day. Though- 
out the week, the change over rates 
continued in favour of sellers. Highest 
of the week 314% _ recorded earlier, 
but receded on high change over in- 
terest. Tuesday, Nov. 1st:—Opening and 
closing 308%—305%4. Change over 9 
cents. Market was easy on no support. 
Wednesday, Nov. 2:—Opening and clos- 
ing 3064%—300%. Change over 10 
cents. Shanghai operators were heavily 
liquidating their overbought positions. 
Thursday, Nov. 3:—Opening and clos- 
ing 299—300%. Change over 12 cents. 
Continued liquidations pulled the rates 
to 291%, lowest of the week, later re- 
covered on rumour of threat to Macao 
by the Red Army. Friday, Nov. 4:— 


Opening and closing  29834—2983%4. 
Change over 7 cents. Market turned 
quiet. Saturday, Nov. 5:—Opening and 


closing 29834—29834. Change over 8 
cents. Continued featureless and busi- 
ness reduced. In the unofficial market 
during the afternoon, business trans- 
acted at 299%. 

Official and unofficial tradings dur- 
ing the week totalled over 252,000 taels 
or a daily average of 42,000 taels. Posi- 
tions left open estimated at an average 
of 174,000 taels per day, in which in- 
terest hedging forward operators, gold 
importers, and local operators oversold, 


while Shanghai, Canton and Swatow 
operators overbought. 
Cash Bars turned over officially 


21,790 taels and unofficially 14,500 taels, 
totalling 36,290 taels, in which 29,000 
taels changed hands by interest hedg- 
ing forward operators. 

During the week under review, a 
total of about 7,000 taels were import- 
ed, of which 1,000 taels from North 
China, 1,000 taels from Taiwan, 500 
taels from Canton and 4,500 taels from 
Macao. Exports totalled 3,500 taels of 
which 2,000 taels to Bangkok and 1,500 
taels to Singapore (these were all .99 
fine bars). 

Local consumption for ornaments 
amounted to about 3,000 taels. Ready 
delivery stocks were estimated at about 
340,000 taels. 


Chinese Exchange Markets 


With Shanghai:—During the week 
under review, remittances with Shang- 
hai in terms of gold were quoted, high- 


MARKET RATES 


per S$109 


Notes _ Drafts oR a 
October High Low High Low High Low 
eS vcs 6.04 6.01% 6.10 6.06 42 6.12 6.08 
November 
1 6.0734 5.98% 6.12 6.07 6.14 6.09 
2 6.04% 6.01% 6.09 6.06 6.11 6.09 
3 6.0634 6.01 6.09% 6.06 6.10 6.08 
4 6.0642 6.03 6.09 6.07 6.09% 6.08 
5 6.07 6.04 6.09 6.07% 6.09% 6.08% 


est and lowest, at 725—665 in Hong- 
kong for 1000 in Shanghai, while those 
in terms of US$ notes were at 862.50— 
800. The continued favourable balance 
of trade of the Colony showed itself in 
the exchange rates, for merchants, 
after disposing of their goods at high 
profits in Shanghai, were glad to with- 
draw their proceeds even at such big 
discounts. These big discounts should 
induce profiteers to take chances in 
shipping gold and notes to the Colony. 
Total business transacted was 2,500 
taels of gold and US$38,000. 


With Canton:—Remittances with 
Canton in terms of Hongkong currency 
recovered from the lowest of 940 to 
the highest of 998 in Hongkong for 
1000 in Canton towards the end of the 
week. The re-opening of the indirect 
railway communication was the cause 
for the recovery, and also lower prices 
of gold and continued circulation of 
Hongkong curency in Canton. Total 
business transacted was about HK$1% 
million. 

With Swatow:—With improved com- 
munications, remittances in terms of 
Hongkong ‘currency improved from the 
lowest of 870 to the highest of 910 in 
Hongkong for 1000 in Swatow. Total 
business done was about HK$ 500,000. 

With Amoy:—Nothing was transact- 
ed during the week but rates were 
expected to be quoted soon after com- 
munications reopened. 

With Taiwan:—Remittances in terms 
of gold were quoted, highest and low- 
est, at 910—890 in Hongkong for 1000 
in Taipeh. 

People’s Bank Exchange Rates:— 
Official rates for Sterling in Tientsin 
PB$13,000, in Shanghai 11,750, for US$ 
notes in Tientsin 4,800, in Shanghai 
4,400, in Canton 3,000, in Swatow 2,800; 
for Hongkong dollar notes in Tientsin 
PB$ 580, in Shanghai 550, in Canton 
500, in Swatow 400. Black market rates 
in Canton were around PB$700—600 
per HK$. Hongkong exchange shops 
quoted about the same rate as Canton. 


Official crossrates, on the basis of 
Bank of China buying rates, were US$ 
2.70 in Tientsin, and 2.67 in Shanghai. 
Similar rates were quoted on the curb 
market in both cities. 

Foreign bank notes are bought by 
the Bank of China (the People’s Bank 
appointee for handling of foreign ex- 
change) at rates as above which work 
out at crosses of HK$8 to 8% per US$. 
No sales of bank notes are effected. 
The curb market is quoting a Hong- 
kong/US crossrate, for bank notes, at 
around HK$6'%. 

Activity on Shanghai’s curb market 
was much reduced, supply is getting 
tight and selling rates show a tendency 
to advance week after week. There is 
more interest in hoarding of foreign 
bank notes than before which is a re- 
sult of higher commodity prices and 
rising cost of living against which the 
average person finds protection, to 
some extent, by saving in ‘parity de- 
posit units’, however, many investors 
prefer to resort to the old practice of 
putting away their funds in foreign 
(mostly US) currency although the law 
is thus broken. 
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COMMERCIAL MARKETS 


Hongkong-Canton Trade 


The statement recently made by a 
Chinese trader that although the vari- 
ous routes between Hongkong and 
Canton have to some extent become 
unusable, a way would be found to 
transport goods “for trade we must,” 
describes so exactly the attitude of the 
Chinese merchant and for that matter 
of the foreign merchant also, that in- 
stead of needlessly asking if transpor- 
tation is possible it is important rather 
to find out “by what method” commo- 
dities shall be despatched. 

The subject of transportation figures 
so largely in business circles today that 
its frequent mention in the Far Eastern 
Economic Review needs no apology, 

for the suspension or impracticability 
of one route is rapidly superseded by 
another. Determination to carry on 
business in spite of every political 
change or disturbance is the very es- 
sence of life to a trader and China by 
reason of a lack of good roads and 
railways paradoxically offers oppor- 


Unofficial Exchange Rates 


Highest & lowest bank note rates of 
last week in HK$:—Piastres, forward 
nominally at 11.90, spot 12.60—12.35. 
Nica guilders 24—23%. Baht 27 (per 
100 currency units), Bank of England 
notes 15.40—15.30, Australian pound 
12.35—12.27, Canadian dollar 5.30—5%4, 
Malayan dollar 1.83%—1.83, Indian 
rupee 1.17—1.14, Burmese rupee .78— 
-17, Ceylonese rupee 1. Philippine peso 
2.97—2.94. 


Silver Markets 

The highest and lowest prices for 
bar silver were $4.75—4.70 per hong- 
ping tael, Hongkong and other dollar 
coins $3.00—2.99 per coin, Chinese 
dollar coins 3.05—3.00 per coin, and 
twenty-cents coins 2.35—2.30 per five 
coins. 

Total business done during the week 
amounted to about $275,000, mostly 
transacted between banks and money 
exchanges in Chinese dollar coins. 

The People’s Bank in Canton at long 
last altered the official cross rate of 
dollar coins to HK$3 which was about 
the same as the market rate there. 

Aside of the only mint in China now 
minting coins (in Chengtu) a new one 
started minting Provincial dollar coins 
of Kweichow (in Kweiyang). Daily 
production is about 60,000 dollar coins. 


tunities of conveyance which the more 
highly organised system of many West- 
ern nations could not do. The result 
is that goods even if in diminished 
quantity do succeed in reaching their 
destination. 

Hongkong-Canton shipments by 
steamer have not yet been resumed 
owing to the Nationalist blockade, but 
motor junks have replaced them as 
being able to negotiate channels im- 
possible for larger craft and in spite 
of the fact that several have been 
caught by the Nationalist destroyers 
patrolling the mouth ‘of the Pearl 
River, this form of traffic can at the 
moment at any rate, be considered 
quite successful and the ensuing profit 
is incentive enough to guarantee a 
steady stream of motor junks plying 
to and fro by devious routes. It is 
undoubtedly this constant movement of 
small vessels that has kept prices lower 
than they might otherwise have been. 
Freight rate by junks is reckoned at 
$10 per picul for the trip regardless 
of the type of article which in view of 
the risk involved is not too exorbitant 
a charge. As this traffic is keeping the 
Hongkong market steady so the prices 
in Canton, otherwise cut off from the 
outside world, are in some instances 
even less than they were immediately 
before the fall of the city. Flour, in- 
dustrial chemicals, dyestuffs, medicines 
and sugar are apparently the most 
lucrative commodities on the Canton- 
Hongkong run at the moment. 


Transport by land between the two 
ports is somewhat different. There is 
no blockade to contend with, but until 
the British and Chinese authorities 
come to some agreement over the Kow- 
loon-Canton-Railway rail transport 
will be severely curtailed. Meanwhile 
the trade situation in Canton is des- 
cribed as being in general “dead” al- 
though some movement is observable 
especially of farm produce other than 
rice which is strictly banned by the 
new administration. Supplies are 
reaching the Colony from Canton and 
outlying districts coming by way of 
Macao, and of course the New Terri- 
tories, over 2,000 piculs- arriving daily 
while the estimated local consumption 
is around 200 tons. 

Passengers and freight coming from 
or travelling to Canton have to trans- 
fer from the train at Shumchun, which 
is about a mile from lLo-Wu in the 
New Territories to a train for Hong- 
kong, all of which is not conducive to 
smooth trading especially as the cus- 
toms on both sides of the boundary stiil 
operate. The situation within the past 
few days in so far as the customs are 
concerned has however been largely 
clarified with an announcement by the 
Military Government of the South 
China Area that though import and 
export control has not yet been official- 
ly taken over, temporary measures 
were being adopted to tide over the 
interval. Imports into China recog- 
nised as essential are to be allowed in 
free of duty although the quantity is 
to be limited; above the stipulated 
amount, which has not yet been an- 


nounced, duty will have to be paid. 
The duty imposed is to be reckoned in 
accordance with the Chinese Maritime 
Customs tariff of 1948 which based the 
rate at 5% of the invoice value, but 
whether this is actually so is not quite 
clear as a shipment of rubber tyres 
which passed through the Shumchun 
customs is reported to have been 
charged with 45% duty on the invoice 
value. Amongst the essential items 
allowed in are industrial chemicals, 
dyestuffs and rubber tyres. 


The Slockade of Shanghai 


As iar as the blockade of Shanghai 
is concerned the announcement that the 
British Navy would defend British 
vargo vessels outside Chinese territorial 
waters has immediately resulted in the 
safe passage of three vessels on their 
way to Shanghai. It has been stated 
that the British Navy has always been 
prepared to carry out this work and 
that those instances recorded where 
vessels had been detained by the Na- 
tionalist destroyers arose because no 
intimation of the proposed trip had 
been given to the naval authorities. 
Whether this is so or not we are not in 
a position to say but the fact remains 
that the safe conduct of three vessels 
during the past week has lightened the 
atmosphere considerably. It has been 
made very clear that it is not the in- 
tention nor is it in the province of the 
British Navy to force the “blockade” 
and that once within Chinese territorial 
waters no further protection could be 
given but the mere fact of the actual 
presence of British naval vessels in the 
vicinity is in itself a guarantee that 
trading relations will be more normal. 


Hongkong-Swatow 


The situation in regard to Swatow- 
Hongkong trade is similar to that ex- 
isting in other centres, normal shipping 
is out of the question and traders are 
almost entirely dependent upon motor 
junk traffic. Cargo-moved consists in 
the main of cotton yarn, dyestuffs, 
industrial chemicals and paper. Freight 
charges are high in view of the risks 
taken and as much as from $100 to 
$140 per bale of 400 lbs. is charged, 
but in spite of this additional cost it is 
reported that a satisfactory profit can 
still be made. 


Exports of China Produce 


The civil war and the subsequent 
disruption of normal trade is beginning 
to show its bad effect on cpmmerce 
generally as the October figures com- 
pared with September show all too 
plainly. There are however, three ex- 
ceptions, rapeseed oil, tea and anti- 
mony, all three of which show a definite 
increase. There was no record of any 
exports of antimony during August and 
September but during October 613 
piculs were exported; rapeseed oil and 
tea should normally show an increase 
at this time of the year and in the 
case of the former 1,114 pviculs were 
recorded in October against 500 piculs 
in September, while tea exports total- 
led 6,449 piculs in October and 5,283 
piculs in September. All other main 
items showed a decrease, especially 
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tungoil which is the most important 
export from China but which, due to 
disruption of transport, has not been 
able to flow normally; in September a 
total of 67,287 piculs reached Hong- 
kong while in October this amount 
was reduced almost fifty per cent by 
the arrival of only 36,398 piculs. The 
figure for tungsten (wolfram) ore of 
12,714 piculs exported during Septem- 
ber as against 1,539 in October, does 
not perhaps give a true picture as dur- 
ing September particularly heavy 
shipments of this item were made to 
Hongkong in anticipation of the change 
over in South China and the wish to 
place this commodity in security. While 
tungoil stands first on the list of China’s 
exports, cotton yarn comes_ second. 
This has also registered a decline dur- 
ing October as compared with Septem- 
ber when the. figure for the latter 
totalled 40,761 piculs as against 28,071 
piculs for October; of this figure 5,470 
piculs was locally manufactured. Bris- 
tles fell from 5,031 piculs in September 
to 710 in October and tin from 3,887 in 
September to 2,968 in October. Export 
licences issued during October amount- 
ed to 759, as against the September 
figure of 805. 


* s s 


HONGKONG COMMODITY 
MARKETS. 


Cotton Piece Goods and Cotton Yarn 

With stocks of grey  shetings very 
much depleted the position is favour- 
able for new arrivals from Tsingtao, 
which however cannot be placed upon 
the market until banking arrangements 
are settled. Demands are expected from 
Canton and Swatow in the near future, 
so that merchants are anticipating brisk 
sales. Prices of grey sheetings rose 
during the week: Bellman sold for $49 
per piece, Blue Bedford at $46.50, But- 
terfly & Globe at $51, Double Flying 
Dragon at $48.50, Fancy Butterfly at 
$52, Flower & Bird 38” at $50, Pros- 
perous at $52.50. 

Yunnan buyers were _ interested in 
cotton yarn taking 1000 bales the ma- 
jor portion of which was Blue Phoenix 
20’s at $1208 per bale. As Kunming is 
now cut off by rail from other districts 
this cargo will have to be sent by air. 
Closing prices for 20 counts were: Blue 
Phoenix $1360 per piece, Camel $1240, 
Double Happy $1220, Golden City 
$1380. 

Woollen Knitting Yarn 

Cantonese buyers were in the market 
for locally made woollen knitting yarn. 
The market generally was active and 
prices showed an improvement: Pea- 
cock brand 4 ply rose to $10.30 per lb. as 
compared with the earlier price of $9.10, 
Golden Tiger brand was sold at $10.40 
and: Golden Fleece at $11.85, while Sze 
Tze fetched $9 per lb.; Bechive brand 
4 ply with decreased stocks sold at $18 
per Ib., Cuckoo 4 ply fetched $14.50 
and Australian 3 ply $12.50 per Ib. 
Metals 

Mild steel round bars duc to trans- 
port difficulties to the interior, showed 
no impfovement during the week; 
round bars for local consumption how- 
ever increased in price in some direc- 
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tions although at recent indent values 
little profit was to be made; for instance 
the indent value of the French product 
has been increased to £29.3/- per ton. 


For 40’ %4” the selling offer stood at $36: 


per picul, 5/16” to 3/8” at $35, 1%” at 
$36, 5/8” and 3/4” at $32, 7/8” and 1” 
at $35, %4” at $33, 2” to 3” also at $33. 
On the other hand the market for angle 
bars was favourable and it is antici- 
pated that the market will improve still 
further; the price for 1/8” by 3/4” was 
firm at $50 per picul, 1” and 1%” at 
$52, 1%” and 1%” and 2” at $56, 24%” 
at $55 and 3%” at $50. Square bars 
were dull and prices dropped: 4%” sold 
at $44 to $42, 5” to %” also dropped 
from $40 to $38, 1” and 1%” stood at 
$42, Flat bars were more active and 
Y%” to %” and 1” were sold at $39 per 
picul. The indent values of mild steel 
plates have now been raised and French 


1/32” is indented at £52.15/- per 
metric ton cif. Hongkong, 1/16” at 
£41,, 1/8”. sats £35.10/-yi8/167ierat 
£34.10/-, %” at. £81.11/- and 
3%” at £32.18/-; over 200 tons is 
expected shortly. It is anticipated that 
with the resumption of work by the 


Kiangan shipping yard in Shanghai the 
demand for mild steel plates will in- 
crease. Spot cargo 4’ x 8’ 3/32” sold at 
$62 per picul, %” at $48. 3/16” to %” 
was offered at $47; European cargo 3’ 
x 6’ 1/16” was sold during the week at 
$60, 3/32” at $59, %” at $47, %” and 
under at $46 per picul. The indent 
values of Zinc Sheets have been raised: 
Polish G5 has gone up from £120 to 
£127 per ton and G6 from £118 to 
£124. Shanghai buyers were in the 
market and prices improved; the sell- 
ing offer for Poland G5 3’ x 8’ stood at 
$140 per picul with counter offers of 
$138 at which rate some transactions 
were recorded, G6 improved in price 
from $130 to $133, G7 and G8 stood at 
$135. Taiwan buyers were interested 
in Barbed Wire for military purposes 
and transactions of over 3,000 bundles 
were effected at $27 per bundle of 
French origin % cwt. packing; a small 
quantity was also. sold at $30 per picul, 
the indent price standing at $22 per 
bundle. Taiwan buyers also showed 
interest in Steel Wire Ropes as did 
buyers from North China: 1” was sold 
at $1.80 per lb, 14%” for $1.65, 1%” for 
$1.35. 2” at $1.15, 2%” at $1.10. and 
2%” at 95 cents. Iron Pipes were dull 
and prices fell: 4%” went for 45 cents 
per foot, 34” for 55 cents and 1” for 90 
cents. American high speed tool steel 
was sold during the week in substan- 
tial quantities to Tientsin buyers at 
$5.80 per lb for industrial requirements. 
The recent indent price for American 
tin plate stod at US$22 per cask with 
new arrivals being offered at HK$145 
per cask, one lot however was sold at 
$123 per cask but this transaction could 
not be said to register the normal 
figure. The British winter allocation 
of tin plate waste has not yet arrived 
but non-allocation new arrivals were 
sold at $88 per cask for 20” x 28” 1% 
cwt. for about 30 tons while the for- 
ward price for this non-allocation ship- 
ment. was $83 to $84 per cask. 
Misprint Tin Plate white base was 
offered at $53 per cask for spot, while 
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black base was sold at $36 per cask 
thus showing a substantial decrease 
against previous prices. Electrolytic 
tin plate 18” x 24” was transacted at 
the en route price of $77 per 200 lbs. 


Paper 

Newsprint was active during the 
week with Tientsin and Shanghai buy- 
ers in the market and sales of 31” and 
43” in rolls were made at 46 cents per 
lb.; 50 lb. quality in reams sold at $24 
per ream, the price in Canton being 
$35 per ream. Cigarette paper interest- 
ed South China cigarette manufactur~ 
ers and prices improved: 29 mm. 6000 
m. Ecusta brand with green line sold 
at $23.50 per bobbin, Centennial fetch- 
ed $19 per bobbin, Smoking Tiger stood 
at $21.80, Rene Bollore at $19.50; 27.5 
mm. 6000 m. Ecusta brand with green 
line improved to $22.50, Smoking Tiger 
fetched $21.50, and Rene Bollore sold 
at $19.50 per bobbin; 27.5 mm. 4000 m. 
Smoking Tiger brand went up to $14.50 
per bobbin. Cellophane prices showed 
a tendency to improve, French origin 
36” x 39” sold for $75 per ream, Bri- 
tish for $78, Italian and American for 
$74, Belgian for $76 and Czechoslova- 
kian for $71. Bond paper with water- 
mark 26 lbs. fetched $19 per ream, a 
drop of 50 cents, while 30% lbs. sold 
for $21 an increase against the earlier 
price of $20.50, and 32 lbs. for $23.50 
a rise of 50 cents a ream; with water- 
mark 32 lbs. fetched $21 per ream an 
increase of $1. Art Paper double face 
British 85 lbs. rose to $97 from $93 and 
USA 84 Ibs. sold at $86 against the 
previous price of $84 per ream. 
Glass 

Notwithstanding the recent increase 
of 5% in the indent value of French 
16/18 oz. glass and of 10% in the Belgian 
make, the market remained low, with 
French 16/18 oz. 100 ft. offered at $25 
per case and Belgian 18 oz. 200 ft. at 
$56; Czechoslovakian 18 oz. 200 ft drop- 
ped to $51 per case. 
Dyestuffs 

The price of dyestuffs showed an 
increase with Tuientsin buyers in the 
market; future prospects are considered 
good. Congo red 210 sold at $1150 per 
picul later rising to $1180, Eire black 
647 (USA) rose from $850 to $950, 
direct blue 140 (USA) which at first 
was offered at $980 rose to $1250 and 
$1300 due to reduced stocks; Indigo 
50% paste 5 catty packing (Nacco), 
also short of stock, was offered at $860 
and the 50 catty packing at $700, sul- 
phur black R conc. 693 (Nacco) which 
was offered at $380 per picul rose to- 
ward the closed of the market to $425, 
indigo paste 20% paste (ICI) in 15 kilo 


drums stood at $200 and in 30 kilo 
drums at $180 per picul. 
Cement 

The first shipment of 150 tons of 


Japanese cement since the lifting of 
the embargo arrived during the week 
and was offered at $122.50 per ton ex- 
ship; a further shipment of 200 tons is 
on its way. In the meantime the local 
demand for cement totals around 12,000 
bags per day and the arrivals from 
Japan are all the more welcome owing 
to the cassation of deliveries of essen- 
tial raw materials from Kwangtung for 
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locally manufactured cement. The 
Green Island Cement Co. now procures 
the bulk of its principal raw material 
from Indochina, Japan and other neigh- 
bouring countries and in consequence 
of the additional unforseen expense in- 
curred in transportation and other 
charges the ex-godown price of their 
cement has had to be increased: Emer- 
alecrete rapid hardening cement in bags 
of 112 lbs. has been raised to $7.80 
from $7.50 nett per bag, Emerald brand 
Portland cement has gone up to $6.80 
from $6.50 nett per bag of 112 lbs. and 
to $5.90 from $5.60 per bag of 94 lbs.; 
Snowcrete imported British white ce- 
ment still stands at $55 per drum of 375 
lbs. nett and Snowcem cement paint at 
$58 per steel drum of 112 lbs. nett ex- 
godown; fortunately sufficient stocks of 
all these cements are on hand to take 
care of normal requirements for the 
time being. As a result of the forego- 
ing increases in price, the market 
hardened and Taiwan 1 cwt. packing 
improved from $6.70 to $7 per bag 
while Indochina Red Dragon with re- 
duced stocks sold at $7.10 per bag of 94 
lbs. as against the previous $6; Belgian 
Mailed Fist brand in ] ewt. bags which 
had been damaged by long storing was 
offered at $5.60, and a very old stock 
of British cement Stagasack brand was 
offered at $5.70 per 1 cwt. bag; not- 
withstanding the bad condition of both 
these brands a certain amount was sold 
at $4.80 and $5.30 ex-godown respec- 
tively. 


Vegetable Oils & China Produce 

The tungoil (woodoil) market with 
small supplies arriving has been steady 
and sellers have held to their prices al- 
though sales were few a small quantity 
selling at $174.50 per picul. Events are 
however pending in the near as well as 
the distant future which must ultimate- 
ly affect the production and _ sale of 
tungoil. One of the most important 
tendencies is the gradual decrease no- 
ticeable in U.S. purchases of this com- 
modity, which is used in varnishes and 
paints as a quick drying medium, as a 
result of the increased home cultivation 
of tungoil. The tungoil tree was first 
cultivated in the USA a number of 
years ago and already production has 
reached the figure of 10 million pounds 
a year and it is foreseen that as this 
cultivation extends American need of 
the Chinese product must correspond- 
ingly decrease. For the present, how~ 
ever, falling demands are offset by diffi- 
culties incurred in obtaining supplies, 
as the fall of Canton and the extension 
of the civil war to Kwangsi province 
which is the main source of supply for 
tungoil is slowing up arrivals and ac- 
cording to the latest reports even air 
transportation from Chungking has 
been suspended which will block an- 
other supplying centre from making 
deliveries. Local stocks are now said 
to have fallen below 200 tons. From 
cabled information tungoil in London 
is selling at £212 per ton, while in 
New York the price is US$22.5 per lb. 
Fortunately from the point of view of 
markets there is a brighter side to the 
picture as there is a possibility that the 
Western Zone of Germany may be re- 
quiring supplies of tungoil, sellers are 
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taking this possibility into considera- 
tion and at present are not showing 
any eagerness to dispose of their re- 
maining stocks while negotiations are 
in progress with the German author- 
ities. Small transactions took place 
during the week at $185 and $186 per 
picul as against the earlier price of 
$178 with export permit, and in view 
of the circumstances it is expected that 
the price will go up to $200 per picul 
as local stocks have fallen below 200 


tons. Teaseed oil 5% acid 1st quality 
remained steady though with falling 
demands, being offered at $174 per 


picul as against the previous figure of 
$168. Singapore coconut oil was offered 
for spot at $107 and $108 per picul and 
the Thailand product at $105. Aniseed 
oi! stood at $820. Cassia oil fetched 
$1450 per picul. 

The price for cassia lignea showed no 
improvement, 60 catty packing selling 
for $61 per picul as against $65 earlier; 
this price however was for small trans- 
actions, bulk sales standing at $60 per 
picul, Tunghing cassia whole sold at 
$97 but fell to $96 per picul;.cassia bud 
was transacted at $94 per picul. Tien- 
tsin buyers showed a declining interest 
in China rosin, and Shanghai buyers 
were found to have passed their orders 
to Canton direct where the price quot- 
ed was $13.50 per picul; in Hongkong 
the price with transportation and 
overhead charges would be on arrival 
$65 per picul. Gallnuts were required 
for export to Great Britain and trans- 
actions took place at the price of $96 
per picul for the Liuchow, Kwangsi, 
product and at $78 per picul for the 
South Korean. Germany was interested 
in rattan core and negotiations are pro- 
ceeding in respect to a supply of 3000 
piculs; the local price has improved by 
about 20% as compared with early in 
October: 1st quality was offered at from 
$160 to $170 per picul. 


Ores 

Exports of tungsten ore (wolfram) 
during September to the United States 
amounted to 5969 piculs to the value 
of $1,571,828 or 66% of the total ex- 
ports of this ore for the month, and a 
fall in prices on the local market took 
place as it was considered that this 
large quantity would practically com- 
plete US requirements for a _ time. 
South Korean standard quality stood at 
$210 per picul and China 65 degrees 
fell to the same price. 

The USA took all the exports of tin 
ingots of Chinese origin for September 
which totalled 3334 piculs amounting 
to $2,018,376. Anticipated difficulties 
in obtaining future supplies caused a 
rise in prices: Kwangsi (Ho-Yuen) 
99.75% rose to $680 per picul and Yun- 
nan 99% to $673; China tin 60% rose 
to $420 per picul. 

Rubber 

North China demands for raw rub- 
ber having been satisfied with ship- 
ments last month which amounted to 
38,545 piculs of the value of $3,554,357 
the market became more or less in- 
active, Singapore raw rubber standing 
at $210 and Java at $300 per picul. The 
price of No. 1 smoked rubber sheets 
stood at $120 per picul, and No. 3 was 
offered at $107 per picul. 
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Raw Silk 

According to reports heavy stocks of 
silk amounting to approximately 10,000 
bales are held in Shanghai awaiting the 
resumption of normal shipping. A 
small consignment of about 120 bales 
of 1 picul each arrived in the local 
market for re-export to Sweden and 
were negotiated here at “AA” $2,360 
per picul for 20 bales, “A’’ $2,280 for 
30 bales and “D” $2,100 for 15 bales; 
“C” was offered at $2,180 per bale but 
without sales. It is evident that as soon 
as shipping is assured the Shanghai 
stocks will be moved but until then 
local buyers are not likely to show 
much interest although spot offers 
would undoubtedly find interested buy- 
ers, A further consignment of 70 piculs 
arrived from Shanghai recently, as 
well as approximately 100 piculs from 
South Korea; the Shanghai cargo was 
offered at “AA” US$3 per lb, “A” US$ 
2.85 and “B” US$2.75; as for the Korean 
cargo the quality was reported to be 
inferior to both the Shanghai and Jap- 
anese while selling prices were above 
the Shanghai. Chungking supplies 
were very short and went to local 
manufacturers at $2,200 per picul, while 
the Japanese raw silk of 20-22 deniers 
was offered at $3,000 per picul or $2.70 
per lb, but exporters found this price 
too high to interest overseas buyers 
and no transactions were reported. 


Tea 

The recent growing demand for 
black and green tea from South Africa, 
combined with depleted stocks, has 
caused the price of the former to in- 
crease by about 30% compared with 
last year. Owing to conditions in 
China, supplies of tea at present come 
almost entirely from Taiwan. During 
the week green tea lst quality fetched 
between $330 and $340 per picul, 2nd 
quality was sold at $290 and 3rd qual- 
ity reached $250. Demands from the 
US were weak: Broken Orange Pekoe 
was offered at $260 per picul for Ist 
quality and $240 for 2nd quality. 


Fresh Fruit 

The fruit market was firm during 
the week with a general all round in- 
erease of $2 per case. New shipments 
from America included 4,980 cases ap- 
ples, 5,420 cases oranges and 3,320 cases 
grapes. Sales were effected at $27.50 
per case for apples, $33 for grapes (red) 
and $34 (black); Sunkist oranges went 
for $52 for 200 counts, $52 for 220: 
counts, $48.50 for 252 counts and $44 
for 392 counts; Diamond brand “de- 
licious” apples realised $33 per case. 


Beans 

Soya beans were active during the 
week, with good future prospects. A 
shipment of them on arrival sold for 
$44 per picul and the price later im- 
proved to $45 and $47 with sellers 
holding firm at this price; later the 
price rose to $48 on a small transaction. 
The expectation was that eventually 
$50 would be reached, but this was 
exceeded ina sale of 200 bags 1st quality 
to US interests at $51 per picul. Kalgan 
green beans with short term delivery 
also showed an improvement and sales 
were effected at $56 per picul. North 
China red beans fetched $37.50 and 
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$38 per picul. Shanghai black beans 
sold for $80 per picul. 

A quantity of beancake was pur- 
chased by Taiwan buyers at $30.80 per 
picul a drop $1.50 per picul against the 
earlier price and it is anticipated that 
a further fall will take place in this 
commodity. 

Pepper 

The local pepper market was dull with 
few supplies from Singapore, due to 
the fact that overseas buyers are going 
direct to Singapore for their supplies. 
Buyers from Central China were in- 
terested during the week, with the 
result that the price of white pepper 
rose from $1,300 to $1,400 per picul 
while black pepper of heavy quality 
sold for $850 per picul and light quality 
for $650. The London pepper market 
is reported completely dead pending 
clarification of the export tax from 
India. 

* * e 


FOREIGN TRADE OF INDONESIA 


Exportsi—Exports from Indonesia 
reached a postwar peak during June 
1949, totaling 733,748 metric tons 
valued at 129,838,000 guilders (UiS$49,- 
338,000), compared with May exports 
of 630,574 tons valued at 98,507,000 
guilders (U'S$37,432,000). The pre- 
vious highest postwar month was April 
1949, with exports of 656,923 tons 
valued at 122,693,000 guilders (US$46,- 
623,000). 

The increase by value of June 1949 
exports over May 1949 of 31,300,000 
guilders was largely accounted for by 
increases in petroleum exports of 10,- 
000,000 guilders; tea, 6,800,000; copra, 
6,000,000; tin, 4,600,000; and rubber, 
4,300,000, though partially offset by de- 
creases in palm oil and tobacco of 1,700,- 
000 guilders each. 

The volume of exports for qa few 
major items during June 1949, with 
May 1948 figures in parentheses, was 
as follows: Petroleum, 569,403 tons 
(465,418); bauxite, 51,598 tons (74,- 
421); rubber, 27,591 tons (23,557); 
copra, 35,482 tons (22,637); and palm 
oil, 5,228 tons (7,189). 

(Petroleum accounted for 34,3 percent 
by value of total Indonesian exports, 
followed by rubber, 18.1)percent; tin 
ore, 13.5 percent; copra, 12.6 percent; 
tea, 6.8 percent; palm oil, 3.7 percent; 
and tobacco, 2:2 percent. 


Indonesia’s Exports, June 1949. 


Weight Value 

Item (metric (000 
tons) guilders) 
Total 733,748 129,838 
Rubber 27,591 23,457 
Coprars: ches 35,4382 16,374 
Dense et rete ren: 3,810 8,182 
Palm: OMe Coaster ee 5,228 4,771. 
Tobacco 570 2,876 
ROADOIS a csec-yesetertiascs 598 983 
219 0 aa eer ¢ 1,413 669 
Hides and skin 167 626 
COMCE sie e wes . 318 422 
Nutmegs and mace... 233 807 
Petroleum .... 569,403 44,602 
Tin and tin ore .... 3,051 17,510 
Bauxite 51,598 733 
ANT OGHer yee se 34,336 8,326 
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Reports from 


TRADE 

There were no Korean exports to 
Japan immediately following conclu- 
sion of the Korea-Japanese trade 
agreement, but subsequent negotiations 
have resulted in the following new ar- 


rangements for the exportation of 
Korean commodities to Japan: 

Value 
Item Quantity (US$) 
Laver 3,700,000 bunches 1,700,000 
Sprats 450 tons 150,000 
Dried shrimps 40°. 15,000 
Graphite 9,400 ,, 280,000 
Fluor-spar 3,000 ,, 114,000 
Tungsten eo" os 550,000 
Total." Gio vewene he eerste 2,809,000 


An unbalance of foreign trade has 
prevailed in Korea since the liberation. 
A barter system seemed to be the only 
possible method of carrying on foreign 
trade, as foreign exchange rates were 
not determined and formal trade agree- 
ments could not be concluded. This 
system will be changed to cash-carry- 
ing in the third quarter of the year. 

Following establishment of the new 
republican government has year, it 
was planned that trade would be 
changed from predominantly govern- 
ment to private trade so as to restore 
normal trading conditions for Korea. 
However, government trade up to the 
end of June, this year, still assumed 
considerable proportions. ECA sup- 
plies imported during the first half of 
the year amounted to $72,000,000, 
while exports to the United States and 
Japan totalled US$5,108,000 and ex- 
ports to Hongkong reached HK$488,- 
000. There have been little other 
private imports, and the ordinary gov- 
ernment trade during the period con- 
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South Korea 


tinued to show an excess of exports 
over imports, excluding ECA imports. 
Private trade during the first half 
of 1949 included 5,050 million won of 
exports and the final excess of imports 
over exports reached 1,940 million 
won. Among the commodities of ex- 
port, marine products proved predo- 
minant, followed by mineral products. 
The former represented 70% and the 
latter 12% of total exports. Exported 
marine products consisted 3.6% of 
agar-agar, 27.4% of dried laver, and 
30% of cuttle-fish. Japan and Hong- 
kong received 60% of total exports. | 
Imported goods during the period in- 
cluded 1,110 million won of cotton tex- 
tiles, 940 million won of raw rubber, 
350 million won of caustic soda, 290 
million won of dyes, and 250 million 
won of woollen textiles. Total im- 
ports amounted to 6,990 million won of 
which the above-mentioned six kinds 
of goods represented about 50%. Paper 
imports amounted to 1,844 million 
won; fabrics 1,530 million won; orien- 
tal medicine and caustic soda, 1,113 
million won and raw rubber 590 mil- 
lion won. Among building materials, 
urgently needed in the economic re- 
construction of Korea, imported dur- 
ing the period were 9,600,000 won of 
spinning and weaving machines and 
10,910,000 won of lathes. Building 
materials totalled no more than 27,670,- 
000 won, only 4% of total imports. 
These facts would indicate that 
Korea’s foreign trade is not well gear- 
ed to industrial construction. and re- 
quirements at home. Taking advant- 
age of the lack of a definite govern- 
ment trade policy, foreign merchants 
managed to control large amounts of 
trading finance. It is hoped that the 


Imports:—Imports into Indonesia 
during June 1949 totaled 130,521 metric 
tons valued at 119,504,000 guilders 
(UIS$45,412,000), representing a de- 
crease of 37.7 percent by volume and an 
increase of 12.8 percent by valuz over 
May 1949 imports of 209,597 tons valued 
at 105,987,000 guilders (US$40,285,- 
000). 

The decrease in weight of June 1949 
imports as compared with May 1949 of 
70,000 tons was more than accounted for 
by decreases in petroleum imports of 
77,000 tons, rica 11,400 tons, and milk 
and products, 1,600 tons, being partially 
offset by increase in imports of wheat 
flour, cotton piece goods, cement, and 
passenger cars, trucks, and busses, The 
value of the imports increased 13,600,- 
000 guilders in that period, being ac- 
counted for by increases in the imports 
of cotton piece goods valued at 14,500,- 
000 guilders; passenger cars, trucks, 
and busses, 4,700,000; and wheat four, 
1,100,000—partially offset by decreased 
imports in rice, petroleum, cotton yarns, 
and milk products. 

‘Cotton piece goods accounted for 21.5 
percent by value of total imports, fol- 
lowed by engines of all kinds, 7.2 per- 
cent; passenger cars, trucks, and busses, 
6.1 percent; rice, 4.4 percent; petroleum 


products, 3.6 percent; milk and milk 
products, 3.1 percent; electrical machin- 
ery and cable, 2.7 percent; cotton 
yarns, 2.4 percent; and wheat floor, 2 
percent. 


Indonesia's Imports, June 1949. 


Weight Value 
Item (metric (000 
tons) guilders) 
Total. ait ..2 130,521 119,504 
Milk and products .. 3,639 3,720 
Fish (all kinds) .... 509 770 
Rice, hulled ........ 9,504 5,232 
Wheat flour ........ 6,292 2,351 
Vegetables (all kinds) 675 846 
Tobacco) seus. 164 689 
Fertilizers 2,832 790 
Cotton yarns ...... 529 2,890 
Cotton piece goods 
and sarongs .... 3,843 25,744 
Gunny bags ........ 628 1,071 
Petroleum products . 43,095 4,164 
Cement SEROUS. 2 15,167 1,610 
Structural steel and 
TOOHHMRGS 1,107 1,030 
Engines so aese siren 8,007 8,650 
Office machinery ...° 85 1,012 
Electrical machinery 
and apparatus, : 
including cable. 1,133 3,220 
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government will take prompt and 
effective measures to protect the pri- 
vate trade of Korea. In order to de- 
velop private trade, it also is necessary 
to promote indigenous production and 
stabilize social life. 

For the purpose of developing nor- 
mal foreign trade in Korea, Presiden- 
tial Ordinance No. 132 was issued on 
June 13. It contained regulations 
governing dealings in foreign exchange 
in connection with foreign trade, but 
it subsequently owas repealed by 
Finance Ministry Notice No. 5 on July 
28. The fact that Korea has not yet 
established its foreign exchange policy 
tends to show economic uncertainty. 
Maintenance of a foreign exchange 
standard would demonstrate strength 
in the Korean economy; the success of 
an independent economic policy de- 
pends on the control of foreign ex- 
change. It goes without saying that 
the strength or weakness of a foreign 
exchange policy will affect to a great 
extent the future of Korea’s foreign 
trade. 


GOVERNMENT FINANCE 


During the month of July, the new 
income tax bill and the new business 
tax bill were passed by the National 
Assembly. It was reported that a 
monopoly system will be applied to 
alcoholic beverages. The government 
made known an outline of the project- 
ed government budget for the next 
fiscal year, while the additional bud- 
get for the current fiscal year was 
withdrawn. In the United States, an 
economic aid plan for Korea was sub- 
mitted to Congress, while an arms aid 
program including arms aid to Korea 
also was presented to Congress. 

The revised income tax consists of 
only two categories, the ordinary and 
the special income taxes, The Class 
A tax in the former income tax law 
was redesignated as the juridical per- 
son tax and has been separated from 
the income tax. The ordinary tax, 
according to the revised act, is ap- 
plicable to those in the former Class C 
income categories which are regular 
and comparatively permanent. A spe- 
cial income tax, according to the new 
act, is applicable to the former Class B 
incomes, non-business loan interest of 
the former Class C incomes and other 
temporary incomes. 

Taxable levels for the special tax, 
on the whole, have increased, while 
state protection will be accorded cor- 
porate enterprises contributing toward 
the economic rehabilitation of the 
country. The lowest taxable point of 
the ordinary income has been increased 
from the former 25,000 won to 30,000 
won, while deductions for dependents 
also have been increased from 1,000 
won per capita to 3,000 won. Depen- 
dents include disabled persons and 
those over 60 or under 18 years of ages. 
Among the objects of ordinary income 
tax, the tax rates for the working class 
have been greatly decreased; a man 
with three dependents who earned 
75,000 won in 1948 will be exempt from 
the tax. On the other hand, a 50% 
tax will be levied on one who earns 
more than 1,600,000 won a year. 
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Survey of Current Economic Conditions in Japan 


Production:—An all-round decrease 
of production was registered by August 
indices except electrolytic copper, gal- 
vanized sheet iron (among capital 
goods) and staple fibre products (in 
consumption goods). The reason was 
in part seasonal such as severe drought 
during the summer months for instance, 
But partly it was a result of the de- 
flationary shift of domestic economy 
blunting the effective demand of con- 
sumers, expansion of bank credits. The 
decline of textile production, above ail, 
indicated the difficulty confronting the 
industry that has constituted the back- 
bone of national economy. A decrease 
of orders from overseas customers was 
directly responsible for it. 

August 


July August, 


last year 
Capital goods .... 310 313 186 
Consumption goods 197 202 162 
Average ......... A 257.5 174.0 


(1947, monthly average—100) 


Power:—The output of coal in August 
dropped 6 points compared to the July 
statistics, which was attributable to a 
seasonal cause rather than current 
complications of the coal price. Power 
plants were crippled by the shortage of 
water as has often been the case in 
summer months, but only too acutely 
this year. Early last winter there had 
not. been sufficient snow in the central 
mountain region of Japan. The high 
levels of the coal price also obstructed 
full operation of thermal plants, and 
consequently they had to curtail output 
considerably. 


August July August, 
last year 
Coal output ..... 130 136 112 
Power output .... 103 122 105 
Overall indices .. 138.6 158 122.6 


(1947, monthly average—100) 


Money and Government Finance:— 
The tempo of note expansion has been 
slowed down, the August (month-end) 
figure eclipsing that of July only by 
Y87,000,000. The reason was that the 
proceeds of Treasury food notes 
amounting to Y8,900,000,000 retired in 
the course of the month flowed back to 
the Bank of Japan and in that served 


The former Business Tax Law has 
been revised so that establishment of 
a workshop does not constitute a fac- 
tor in determining taxation, and res- 
taurants have been separated from 
“sales business’ and made subject to 
heavy taxation. In the past taxation 
was based on the actual income of the 
past year; in the new law, it is based 
on the income of the present year. In 
general, tax rates and the lowest tax- 
able points have been increased so as 


to conform to the existing economic 
conditions. 
Loans to the government in June 


amounted to 11.3 billion won while 
Treasury deposits including proceeds 
from ECA supplies, reached 7,750 
million won. The adverse balance was 
3,550 million won. 


to neutralize the excess of government 
payments totaling Y9,000,000,000 during 
the corresponding period. The increase 
of loans amounting to Y16,000,000,000 
furnished by the Bank of Japan was 
covered by recalling the ear-marked 
funds in city banks of the central bank, 
and further by funds earned through 
the increase in people’s savings. These 
developments should be construed as 
indicating that the note issue is mani- 
festing the typical pattern of “disinfia- 
tion.” Factors checking the expansion 
of the note issue, for instance absorp-~ 
tion of funds by the Counterpart Fund, 
are satisfactorily counterbalanced by a 
moderate expansion of loans furnished 
by the bank of issue. 


August July August, 
last year 
Bank of Japan 
MOUS eke see 205 205 177 
Loans from_ the 
Bank of Japan 191 149 98 
Deposits in city 3 
Danks, "ker 914 865 438 
Loans froin city 
banks © Weeeuent 520 489 241 
Department Store 
Sales ogestesch ae 676 712 4h 
Bills-clearing ... 817 655 337 


(1947 monthly or month-end figures 
average=—100) 
In August the revenue of and expen- 
diture from the national government 
finance were (in billions of Yen):— 


Revenue Expenditure 


General Account .. 367 342 
Special Account ... 840 955 
Excess of Payments .. 07.2 /.0:+ 91 


To account for the main causes res- 
ponsible for the excess, one may point 
to the redemption of Treasury food 
notes and the expected release of funds 
by the Deposit Bureau, the Ministry of 
Finance, amounting approximately te 
Y4,300,000,000. 

The difficult business outlook and the 
scarcity of reliable objectives of invest- 
ments created a strong concentrating 
tendency among banking investments 
which have become more apparent than 
at any time before. Meanwhile inferior 
dealers were more than ever cognizant 
of the straitness of the road to bank 
credits. 


Prices:—Relative price indices are:— 


August July August, 

last year 
Capital goods .... 147 155 165 
Consumer goods 144 145 146 
Free prices ...... 147 150 154 
Official prices ... 490 467 331 


CPI indices 84.2 276.8 224.8 


cite 2 
(1947, monthly average=100) 
Index number for free market prices 
dipped again in August, but a consider- 
able rise was registered by the CPI 
index numbers during the same period. 
The rise was due to the revision of 
official prices, brought on by following 
the government policy of economizing 
on the expenditures for price subsidies. 
A  counter-wise departure of official 
price and free market prices, the former 
being on the rise while the latter were 
falling, has been one of the note-worthy 
developments dating from more than a 
year ago. 
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Stock market:—After the mid-July 
recession, prices began to pick up to- 
wards the end of August. Sizable gains 
were enjoyed by almost the entire list 
of stocks during the whole month. The 
reasons were easing up of control on 
the securities finance and favourable 
recommendations made by the Shoup 
mission. According to the general ex- 
pectation, prices were considered likely 
to recover from the bottom they had 


dipped to under various deflationary 
setbacks. 

August July August, 

last year 
TEXtileS << jarofainy ioe 180 168 400 
Chemicals __....... 540 513 252 
Transportation .. 372 332 149 
Basic industries .. 359 329 155 
TPAage garner, =. 87 73 62 
(1947, monthly average-=190) 

Outlook:—One estimate of. treasury 

receipts and payments in September 


presumes the revenue to total ¥33,500,- 
000,000 in the General Account includ- 
ing taxes of Y31,000,000,000. and in ex- 
penditure Y41,600,000,000, the revenue 
and expenditure on the Special Account 
are expected to reach Y87,000,000,000 
and Y83,100,000,000 respectively. Thus 
all told, the excess of government 
spending is presumably in the neigh- 
bourhood of Y67,000,000,000; of which 
the amount for the retirement of the 
food notes amounts to Y61,000,000,000. 


Probably the actual excess will not 
be more than Yer 600,000,000 thus 
bringing no further momentum to the 
expansion of the note issue. This is 
because redemption will be carried out 
through the Bank of Japan. The exist- 
ing monetary stringency will be relaxed 
soon by the release of the Counterpart 
Account fund, easing up of lending 
terms or even by positive market opera- 
tion of the Bank of Japan. 

An attempt to predict the situation 
of industrial production should mea- 
sure, first of all, the shortage of money 
prevailing among industrial circles. It 
is hoped that the monetary embarrass- 
ment will be removed so that produc- 
tion may improve in some _ industries 
especially those turning out export 
goods, but only so far as they are 
standing on a solid basis of manage- 
ment. 


On of the apprehensive indications is 
that a decline of consumers’ demand is 
in prospect. It has been frequently 
pointed out that consumers were re- 
fraining from shopping. Owing to a 
steady price decline and lift of official 
control on many commodities, they 
have assumed the practical wisdom to 
wait till further price decline could 
reduce their household spending. As 
long as this consumers’ attitude of 
economizing on additional spending re- 
mains unchanged, any hope for a rapid 
expansion of production is not war- 
ranted. 


Business circles, especially those con- 
nected with overseas trade, are keeping 
watchful eyes on the progress of trade 
talks with the sterling area which has 
been at a standstill these recent weeks. 
One is also looking with much interest 
to the forth-coming annual meeting of 
the International Monetary Fund. 
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Sterling Devaluation and the Japanese Economy 


General Outlook-for Business 


The Japanese business outlook is 
thoroughly confused and running to 
extremes in optimism and pessimism. 
Business is bound to improve feel the 
optimists because: 1) rice deliveries to 
the government will start in the im- 
mediate future, and with government 
payments amounting to some Y200 
billion or more, the prime cause of de- 
pression—tight money—will be remov- 
ed; 2) export trade will pick up with 
the export season, as witnessed in this 
year’s score of $110 million in contracts 
for January alone—and although the 
pound devaluation brings complications, 
trade with the sterling area should 
improve as a result of the Anglo- 
Japanese trade. talks which have now 
ended; and 3) the salubrious effects of 
the recommended tax reform will start 
to be felt in all phases of the economy. 

The pessimists see the situation in an 
entirely different light. They believe 
that the government rice payments will 
not promote any effective demand be- 
cause part of the money will go to 
redemption of farm loans while the 
remainder will be hoarded in cash for 
tax payments, with negligible spending 
by the tight-fisted farmers. Then, with 
the turn of the year, government tax 
collection will again be intensified to 
the detriment of purchasing power. For, 
although tax collection is being spread 
more evenly throughout the year, the 
heavier rates will cause the actual 
amount of collection during the Jan- 
uary-March period of 1950 to equal that 
during the corresponding period in 194 
during which half of the annual tax 
revenue was collected. 

On top of all this has come the de- 
valuation of the pound, which in no 
way can be seen as beneficial for 
Japan’s export trade. Devaluation was 
carried out for the purpose of increas- 
ing exports from the sterling area; and 
it would be meaningless if imports from 


Japan were to be encouraged. The ill 
effects of the cheaper pound _ sterling 
will be immediate and sharp. This 


decline in exports, coupled with the 
stuggishness of effective demand at 
home, permits only the gloomiest of 
forecasts for Japan’s economic future. 

Although the middle road is by no 
means always justifiable the views 
explained above are definitely immo- 
derate, at least in so far as business 
conditions are concerned. The most 
reasonable view appears to be that 
which admits considerable difficulties 
for some months to come, but which 
predicts stabilization or some improve- 
Fen before the end of the first half of 
1950. 

The effects of government rice pay- 
ments, of course, cannot be disregarded 
as a_ beneficial factor. Doubtless, the 
farmers will be unwilling to spend, but 
instead of hoarding, as was their prac- 
tice heretofore, much of the money will 
probably be deposited. This will make 
for an easing of the tight money situa- 
tion. 

However, the effectiveness of the an- 
tidote is open to doubt. Banks and 
financial institutions will be hard put 


to find reliable borrowers and will, as 
likely as not, use the money for repay- 


ing loans from the Bank of Japan. 
Money in circulation will, therefore, 
show no substantial increase; and if 


the situation is to be improved, either 
large government projects must be 
initiated on the strength of the aid-to- 
Japan counterpart fund or loans from 
this fund must be advanced directly to 
somewhat doubtful private enterprises. 

The devaluation of the pound sterling 
and related currencies is a serious set- 
back; and there can be no doubt that 
the effect on Japan’s export trade will 
be bad. In fact, the yen may have to 
follow suit, although there is no way 
of telling whether or not such a mea- 
sure is possible. In any event, the set- 
back is an immediate one which, to- 
gether with the coming tax collection 
drive, is bound to keep business from 
improving at least until March or April 
next year. 

It must, however, be noted that the 
bottom appears to have been reached 
in the business recession in the United 
States. The pound sterling devaluation, 
although unfavourable to United States 
exports, appears unlikely to affect busi- 
ness conditions which, following upon 
the readjustments undergone between 
March and July,, this year, seem to be 
taking an upwayd course. 

Although the sterling area devaluation 
is bound to have an adverse effect on 
Japan’s exvorts, if devaluation will have 
a beneficial effect on the economies of 
the sterling area nations, then trade 
with these places should ultimately 
pick up. This rebound may occur per- 
haps in less than a year’s time. 

Moreover, some decision should be 
made regarding the yen rate not later 
than next spring, by which time the 
devaluated currencies will have attain- 
ed some stability and the right level for 
the Yen will be discernable. 

The Shoup recommendations on tax 
reform will begin to show their effects 
about this time, much to the benefit of 
business. However, if the yen is de- 
valuated there will be divers compli- 
cations in Japan’s price structure. The 
conclusion is that major changes may 
be expected in the general business 
situation around the middle of next 
year, 


Possible Yen Devaluation 

The effects of the pound sterling de- 
valuation are far-reaching. The pound 
sterling still remains the soundest cur- 
rency next to the United States dollar, 
although its position has been weakened 
since World War II. The devaluation 
of the pound sterling has precipitated a 
general rush, by France, Sweden, Hol- 
land and a host of others, to scale down 
currency values. But, although the 
effects of Britain’s action on the econo- 
mies of these nations will vary accord- 
ing to their individual circumstances, 
the results, generally speaking and in 
the long run, will doubtless be salu- 
brious. Devaluation should, therefore, 
be welcomed in that, far from being a 


hindrance, world trade as a whole will 
benefit. 
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To explain, the purpose of the recent 
series of devaluations differs diametri- 
cally from the frenzy of currency slashes 
and tariff boosts that swept over the 
world in the late twenties; for, the pro- 
motion of international trade, not its 
restriction, is predicated. This is un- 
derscored by the fact that Britain’s 
action not only followed the American 
advice but also received the Interna- 
tion Monetary Fund’s sanction, and 
since it can be taken that the devalua- 
tions following suit were likewise 
under written, the ultimate purpose 
must lie in multilateral development of 
international trade through readjust- 
ments of currency values that had 
become too high as compared with that 
of the U.S. dollar. This view is further 
supported by the conciliatory attitude 
shown by the United States towards 
Britain during the recent tripartite 
money talks in Washington. 


Pursuing this line of thought, it be- 
comes manifest that great strides should 
be made, through the devaluations, 
towards freer exchange - transactions 
and the easing or lifting of restrictions 
on international trade. The currency 
slashes will no doubt lead to the end- 
ing of import restrictions and exchange 
controls, and the lowering of tariff rates 
in the European nations. Therefore, 
the series of currency devaluations 
touched off by the cut in the pound 
sterling rate appears beneficial to world 
economy and will doubtless also affect 
Japan’s foreign trade in a favourable 
way. 


This, however, is the long-range 
effect which will only become apparent 
after perhaps a year or more. The im- 
mediate prospect is that of considerable 
confusion resulting from the inevitable 
adjustments; and as far as Japan is 
concerned the repercussions will be 
serious. For, with the sole exception 
of the United States, present export 
markets are all located in the devalua: 
ted area. The same holds true when it 
comes to the development of new 
markets in the U.S. dollar area. Thus, 
with Japan, the immediate and long- 
range effects offer a sharp contrast. 
This being so, the resolving of the con- 
tradictory factors comes up as the most 
urgent issue. Ideally the solution would 
appear to be the tiding over the transi- 
tion period until international trade is 
firmly re-established, first by removing 
the obstructions to export trade, among 
which are: “blind” selling with no re- 
presentation abroad and profiteering by 
buyers; and the excessive cost of ship- 
ping in foreign bottoms; and second by 
stringent enforcement of cost reduction 
through rationalization of enterprise. 
If the blow can be thus ridden out, the 
difficulties will gradually disappear, 
and the way to comparative prosperity 
may be opened up. 


The above, however, is but an ideal- 
istic view of the situation: it will not be 
so simple in actual practice. In the first 
place there is not certainty regarding 
the elimination of the obstructions that 
are now hampering export trade. 
Secondly, even should the obstacles be 
‘cleared away, the Japanese should be 
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hard put to compete with British goods 
marked down by some 30 per cent, 
because there are definite limits to the 
extent to which rationalization can be 
pushed. 


Ever since the adoption of the Y360 
to the U.S. dollar rate of exchange, all 
export manufacturers have struggled 
to slash production costs, and of late it 
appears that quite a few have succeeded 
in passing the break-even point. But 
there are still a good many who are 
forced to operate at a loss; and further 
slashing of costs would endanger their 
survival. These industries will be forced 
to reduce expenses in the midst of 


throttled output due to diminished sales 
Overseas. 


It is, therefore, clear that Japan can- 
not possibly wait for world trade 
recovery, however certain. Japan will 
in all probability be obliged, as were 
those countries that followed Britain’s 
example, to lower the present Y360 to 
the U.S. dollar to a more reasonable 
level. Objections to this reduction will 
be raised in various quarters. It will 
be argued that devaluation will hamper 
rationalization which has only just be- 
gun to show some progress. Warnings 
will also be heard to the effect that 
the high cost of paying for essential 
imports will be reflected in higher 
prices and inflation. These contentions 
are not entirely unjustifiable. Never- 
theless, when a broader view is taken, 
it can be said that these objections 
are the result either of undue anxiety 
or of insufficient weighing of the various 
causes and effects. For instance, with 
rationalization, ever since the an- 
nouncement of the standards for assets 
revaluation all enterprises have dis- 
covered that in order adequately to 
cover depreciation the utmost effort 
must be directed towards efficient pro- 
duction; and so, even should the yen be 
reduced in value, busifess could not 
possibly afford any delay in rational- 
ization. With the inflation scare, it can 
be easily seen that the disadvantages 
of higher prices have not been properly 
weighed against the extreme difficulties 
likely to result from the loss of export 
earnings. 


Sterling Devaluation & Japanese 
Exports 


RAW SILK:—Silk exports have been 
increasing of late to Britain, Hongkong, 
Egypt, Australia, etc. Whereas 6,740 
bales were shivped to the United States 
in the January-August period this year, 
shipments totalled 6,011 bales to Bri- 
tain, 1,908 bales to Hongkong, 1,727 
bales to Egypt, 750 bales to Australia, 
2,434 bales to Switzerland, 120 bales to 
Syria and 569 bales to Indochina. In 
this light, the recent devaluation of the 
British and allied currencies will have 
far-reaching effects on silk trade. Be- 
cause silk exports barely break-even at 
the rate of Y360 to the dollar and there 
is not much leeway for further cost 
cutting, exports to the sterling areas 
are most likely to suffer a setback un- 
less the Y360 rate is scaled down. 


RAYON FILAMENT & STAPLE:— 
The export floor price of 120-denier 
rayon filament yarn is set at Y¥23,760 
($66) per lb. or far higher than the 
domestic price of Y16,000. Assuming 
that the floor price is cut down by about 
30 per cent as a result of the pound 
devaluation, the new level would be 
Y16,132 or a little higher than the 
domestic price. The import cost of 
pulp, on the other hand, will fall off 
about 30 per cent as the Scandinavian 
countries have devaluated their cur- 
rencies, and this will bring down by 
6 per cent the output cost of rayon. 


The cost can further be reduced if 
domestic pulp is used. Such being the 
circumstances, there is no fear that 


rayon exports will be hampered seri- 
ously. Almost the same can be said of 
rayon staple exports. In the case of 
Bemberg rayon, prospects are more 
encouraging for the following reasons: 
(1) Material cost is 50 per cent lower 
as cheap linter pulp is imported from 
the United States, (2) exports can be 
switched over to the United States 
from Australia because demand in the 
former country is rising of late; (3) 
there is much room for cost cutting. 


COTTON GOODS:—If the present 
system of pricing imported cotton by 
34.5 per cent higher for exports to the 
sterling areas is abolished, the adverse 
effects of the pound devaluation will be 
alleviated. Technically speaking, there 
is some room for further rationalization. 
Japanese cotton spinners, therefore, 
appear to be confident that they will be 
well able to compete with foreign in- 
terests. 


IRON & STEEL:—In the April-June 
period export contracts for iron and 
steel products totalled 31,000 metric 
tons, of which 17,000 metric tons or 55 
per cent went to the sterling area. Con- 
tracts with Africa aggregated 6.700 
metric tons (zine sheets); with Austra- 
jia, 5,500 metric tons (of which one half 
is steel bars and the other half is 
composed of steel sheets and zinc 
sheets); with Hongkong, 2,200 metric 
tons (of which zine sheets comprise 
about 50 per cent and steel plates and 
tubes the other half); with Egypt, 1,500 
metric tons (of which sheets, tubes and 
zine sheets each represent one-third). 


Owing to the pound devaluation, 
trade outlook is now promising only for 
a very few items which can break-even 
at the rate of about Y250 to the dollar. 


Moreover, due to the price subsidy 
abolition, iron and steel prices were 
raised accordingly before the recent 


devaluation of the pound. The  pro- 
ducer price of pig iron, for instance, is 
Y17,000 per metric ton or $47-48. The 
c.if. price of Indian pig iron, on the 
other hand, will decrease to $40 from 
$55 as the rupee is cut down by 30.5 
per cent, and that of Malayan ore will 
slip below the $13 mark, whereas the 
import price of Hainan ore is set at $16. 
The cif. price of Indian coking coal 
will be about $16-17 compared with 
the average $23 of American coal. If 
materials were to be imported from the 
sterling area at lower prices, Japan 
would be able to export steel products 
in competition with foreign nations. 
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SHIPS:—Japanese_ shipbuilders are 
now enjoying a boom because, in addi- 
tion to 15 ships under construction for 
export purposes, the fifth postwar 
building program is under way. Orders 
have come from abroad for two reasons: 
(1) British shipbuilders cannot receive 
foreign orders as they are fully occu- 
pied with domestic demands, and (2) 
the building cost is considerably lower 
here than in Britain and the United 
States. It is to be noted, however, that 
export ships are being built through 
government subsidy in utter disregard 
of the Y360 rate. But the Y360 rate 
will be applied to export ships in the 
future after the ships under construc- 
tion are completed, and the building 
cost will rise considerably. The situa- 
tion will become more unfavourable 
because of the pound devaluation, al- 
though there is no apprehension about 
an immediate slump as long as British 
shipyards are operating in full for 
domestic needs. 


ROLLING-STOCK:—When the Y360 
rate was adopted, a good deal was anti- 
cipated of rolling-stock exports. Trans- 
actions, however, have so far been 
rather inactive, although a contract is 
reported to have been concluded for the 
second shipment to Thailand. Many 
inquiries have come from Pakistan, but 
no contract has been made. Japanese 
rolling-stock manufacturers appear to 
expect much from the Chinese market, 
but political conditions there still re- 
main unstabilized. Prospects have be- 
come more bleaky than ever due to the 
pound devaluation. 


BICYCLES:—Bicycles will be one of 
those items which will be hardest hit 
by the pound devaluation as Japan’s 
best customers, India, Pakistan and the 
Netherlands East Indies, are all in the 
sterling area. It is said, however, that 
the recent shrinkage of bicycle exports 
is due not so much to high prices and 
inferior technique as to import restric- 
tions by the sterling area countries. 

COPPER:—Since June, this year, 
about 15,000 metric tons of copper have 
been shipped mostly to Belgium, the 
Netherlands and some areas in the ster- 
ling bloc. There is some fear that as a 
result of the pound devaluation, the 
export price will advance to the extent 
where shipments will be hampered. 
There is no need of pessimism, how- 
ever, because copper is supplied to 
world consumers from the dollar area, 
particularly the United States, and 
vnere is no big source in the sterling 
bloc. 

CEMENT:—Cement' exports, which 
had aggregated 50,000-60,000 metric 
tons every month, dropped to the 25,000 
metric ton mark in August, and no 
shipment was made in September. Be- 
cause overseas markets are Hongkong, 
India, the Netherlands East Indies, 
India and Pakistan, the pound devalua- 
tion will be a big damper. The f.0o.b. 
export price ($16 or Y5,120) has thus 
far been Y970 higher than the domestic 
sales price of Y4,150, but this difference 
will disappear due to the pound ster- 
ling devaluation. The possible adverse 
effect, however, will be neutralized 
considerably if export trade is switched 
over trom a f.o.b. to a c.if. basis. 
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Japanese Financial & Trade Reports 


BLACKMARKET PRICES 

Blackmarket prices declined in 
August showing the index of 803 (Sept. 
1945—100) in consumption goods, a 2.5 
per cent drop compared to the preced- 
ing month. The ratios of the price drop 
in the recent months were 1.) per cent 
in May, 0.2 per cent in June, and 0.8 
per cent in July. The drop in August 
thus exceeds those registered during the 
two months before. Consequently 
blackmarket prices were approaching 
the official price levels of corresponding 
commodities with a steady tempo. 
Whereas blackmarket prices, on the 
average, stood at 2.5 times the official 
prices in July, the difference was re- 
duced to 2.3 in August. 

Classified by commodity, staple foods 
dropped 5.5 per cent, fuel 6.6 per cent, 
seasoning 1.6 per cent, and other neces- 
saries of life 2.7 per cent. Index num- 
bers, however, picked up in tea, fruit, 
pork and fresh vegetables. A drop of 
solid fuel, such as charcoal (7.6 per 
cent) or fire wood (5.7 per cent) for 
instance, was due to a decreased de- 
mand in the summer season. Among 
necessaries of life a dwindled purchas- 
ing power hit “meisen” fabric (15.3 per 
cent down) silk yarn (6.1 per cent 
down) and soap (6.6 per cent down). A 
rapid rise was revealed in fresh veget- 
ables with the increase ranging from 30 
to 50 per cent. 


SHIPPING AND FOREIGN TRADE 
SCAP approval was given to the 
Japanese Government shifting the price 
basis of trade contracts to a FOB sys- 
tem for imports and a CIF system for 
exports, to step up foreign trade. Once 
this practice is adopted by the Japan- 
ese engaged in foreign trade, the signi- 
ficance hitherto attached to the mer- 


chant marine would become a more 
vital one to improve trade returns. 
Possession of sufficient bottoms for 


SHEET GLASS:—A big decline will 
be seen in sheet glass exports as about 
70 per cent of the previous shipments 
is destined for the sterling area. Month- 
ly exports had averaged 45,000 cases or 
so but slipped to only 5,000 cases in 
August. Unless production cost is cur- 
tailed 30 per cent, exports to the ster- 
ling area will become hardly possible. 
Further cost cutting, however, is an 
impossible proposition technically. 
Prospects will grow from bad to worse 
as two competitors—Belgium and West 
Germany—have devaluated their cur- 
rencies. 


RUBBER GOODS:—With the excep- 
tion of belts and rubber-cloth, exports 
are not on a paying basis at the present 
exchange rate. The outlook certainly 
will become more gloomy than ever as 
the result of the pound devaluation. It 
is true, the import cost of crude rubber 
will decrease, but this benefit will be 
offset completely by the abolition of 
the import subsidy. It is to be noted 
that most of our rubber goods are des- 
tined for the sterling area, and that in 
these markets Japanese goods must 


transporting Japanese and foreign pro- 
ducts by Japanese vessels would bring 
the country in a position to reduce de- 
ficits accumulated in the balance of 
trade. 

Since Japan has lost the better por- 
tion of her merchant fleet, foreign trade 
is conducted only by falling back upon 
shipping interests belonging to foreign 
nationals. The following tables indicate 
how far the post-war trade of Japan 
has been dependent upon foreign ves- 
sels. The volume of commodities ship- 
ped from or delivered at Japanese ports 
is indicated by thousand (measurement) 
tons. 


I if 
wee 1946 1947 1948 
F.B. 1,938(79%) 4,623(92.0%) 4,926(87.9%) 
J.B. 519(20%)  457(8.0%)  674(12.1%) 
Exports 
FB. 96(9%) 339(16.3%)  619(38.1%) 
J.B. 963(91%) 1,716(83.7%) 1,103(61.9%) 


Note: FB (Foreign bottoms) JB (Japanese 
bottoms) 


More than 85 per cent in tonnage of 
cargoes bought by Japan was carried 
in foreign vessels. With regard to ex- 


ports the majority of commodities, 
eonstituting around 75 per cent, 
were entrusted to Japanese bot- 
toms. However, it must be con- 


sidered that Japan exported a large 
volume of coal and cement in these 
post-war years, largely to Korea and 
the Philippines; naturally, these pro- 
ducts would require space, being 
greater in volume than in value. Those 
kinds of heavy cargoes have been what 
the Japanese vessels transported. 

In the above table, one will note a 
gradual increase in the volume of ex- 
ports shipped by foreign companies, 
the ratio climbing from 9 per cent in 
1946 to 38.1 per cent in 1948. Thus: is 
reveals a four-fold increase even in the 
volume of export cargoes transported 
by foreign nationals’ firms. 


compete with British makes in the case 
of auto tires and with native manufac- 
tures in the case of canvas shoes, bicycle 
tires, etc. 


CHINAWARE:—With chinaware ex- 
ports, about 60 per cent goes to the 
United States and 40 per cent to the 
sterling area. Exports to Hongkong and 
Egypt will decline. Canada will here- 
after import from Great Britain. But 
shipments to the United States, Nori- 
take china in particular, will not be 
affected. 


TIMBER:—In the first months of the 
current year contracts for Japanese oak, 
veneer chests, Momi chests, plywood, 
etc. aggregated $330,000-890,000 month- 
ly, but contracts have decreased consi- 
derably of late due to the dollar short- 
age in the importing countries, such as 
Belgium, New Zealand, Egypt and 
India. _The outlook has become all the 
more dim due to the pound devaluation. 
No pickup can be anticipated for some 
time to come unless China, one of the 
best prewar clients, again becomes a 
buyer of timber products, 


¥ 


1949 
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The ratio of utilized Japanese bot- 
toms is not always discouraging in re- 
lation to the physical volume. But 
Japanese vassels were not always per- 
mitted to sail outside the waters 
between Japan and neighbouring coun- 
tries, and, unlike pre-war days, receipts 
from freight were small. Whereas 
Japanese pre-war activities reached to 
the remote coast of Latin America and 
to African ports, they are not yet per- 
mitted to rejoin the international 
mercantile fleet in those areas. If ships 
sailing under the Japanese flag are 
permitted to navigate the pre-war 
routes, it would improve the Japan- 
ese balance of payments, not to men- 
tion the curtailing of export prices. 


Classified by nationality, foreign 
bottoms used for exports and imports 
during the period from January through 
April, this year, are listed below (in 
thousand tons):— 


Exports: (ordinary cargo). 


United Kingdom 200 (38.6%), USA 
105 (20.2%), China 49 (9.4%), Nether- 
lands 44 (8.4%), Denmark 28 (5.4%), 
Panama 24 (4.4%), Greece 22 (4.3%). 


Total (including others) 519 (100%). 


Imports: (ordinary cargo and TOG 
goods). 


USA 1,477 (49.9%), United Kingdom 
570 (19.3%), China 326 (11.0%), Greece 
137 (4.6%), Panama 132 (4.4%), Nor- 
way 70 (2.3%), Canada 61 (2.0%). 


Total 
(100%). 


Japan’s ship holdings as of July 1, 
this year, are as follows: (For compari- 
son’s sake, in 1935, Japan held about 
4,190,000 gross tons; of which ocean- 
going bottoms comprised 80 per cent). 


(including others) 2,960 


Number Weight % 


Class of Ships Tonnage 
Peacetime Types ........ 247 531,176 20.5 
(Passenger-Freight Ships 492,694 
Cran hers ac. veces cceis. 38,477 
Wartime Standard Types 419 1,543,316 59.5 
(Passenger-Freight Ships 1,206,916 
CT ADRES bi tipc0:8 aj wispais 336,400 
New Postwar Types ..... 160 521,261 20.0 
Laid Down in Wartime .. 332,084 
(completed after the war) 

Built After War cssiieee%« 189,177 


Total 826 2,595,753 100 


FIRST HALF 1949 TRADE 

Exports and imports in the first half 
of 1949 totalled US$263 and $488 mil- 
lion, respectively, or 3.4 and 1.4 times 
last year’s $77 and $348 million in the 
corresponding period. Outgoing ship- 
ments comprise 86 per cent of the total 
export contracts concluded in the first 
half estimated at about $304 million, 
and incomings, 124 per cent of the 
aggregate import contracts at $391 mil- 
lion. That arrivals eclipsed import 
contracts is attributed to food and 
other imports not included in the con- 
tracts. As monthly exports in the first 
half averaged $44 million, it will not 
be difficult to attain the scheduled goal 
of $500 million within the current year- 
July exports are estimated at $47.5 
million. 
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Economic Developments in Indochina 


Although more than 3 years have 
elapsed since the liberation of French 
Indochina from Japanese occupation, 
the French Government authorities 
and the Viet Nam Nationalists have 
yet to reach political and administra- 


tive accord. Civil strife, centred 
chiefly in Tonkin, Annam, and 
Cochinchina, continues to disrupt the 
economy, keeping production to a 


minimum, making hazardous and cost- 
ly all communications, and preventing 
adequate distribution of food supplies 
and other essentials. As a consequence 
there was little improvement in the 
external trading position, and at the 
close of 1948 Indochina’s visible ad- 
verse’ balance amounted to 1,186,000,000 
piasters (US$94,293,000). 


Agriculture 

Indochina is essentially an agricul- 
tural country. Probably more than 75 
percent of the 27,000,000 people earn 
their livelihood from pursuits connect- 
ed with the three leading crops—rice, 
rubber, and maize (corn). 


Rice:—Normally, about 85 percent of 
the total cultivated area is planted to 
rice, which is the staple food for the 
indigenous population. Production has 
usually been sufficient to provide for 
domestic requirements, and to leave a 
surplus for export. In the 1947-48 
season, 2,303,000 hectares were planted 
to rice, resulting in a total yield, for 
the areas reported, of 2,465,000 metric 


Foreign Trade in First Half 


Exports Imports 

January 37.131 74,021 
February 36,962 65,286 
March 45,776 87,775 
Y Ae ab eat ae 44,718 73,660 
IVA MNGi. cfelta 57,081 91,762 
ESC ene oO camibto cio onic 42,000 95,608 

Total aa sleiatstater 263,658 488,112 


NATIONAL EARNINGS 


1949-50 and 1950-51 national earn- 
ings are estimated at 2,908.3 and 
3,090.0 billion, respectively. As com- 
pared with the 1948-49 earnings of 
3#2,234.2 billion, the former figure is 30 
per cent larger and the latter, 38 per 
cent. 


(In billion yen) 


1948-49 1949-50 1950-51 
1, Earned Incomes 1,000.5 1,311.7 1,363.5 
A—Asgriculture, Fo- 
restry & Fishery 74.9 90.3 93.9 
B—Employees of 
Corporations, Etc. 925.6 1,221.4 1,269.6 
2. Individual Enter- 
prisers, Proprie- 
HOPS) AOC ny Urisisiens ease 1,153.0 1,424.9 1,546.7 
A—Agriculture, Fo- 
restry & Fishery 547.0 701.7 746.1 
B—Manufacturing, 
Commerce, Ete. . 606.0 723.2 800.6 
3. Rent and_ Interest ¥ 
as Individual In- 
COMES, © aaeinsuinvine 30.7 43.7 49.8 
A—Rent 17.8 52.5 26.6 
- B—Interest 12.9 18.2 23.2 
4. Corporate Earnings 50.0 128.0 130.0 


A—Net Profit before 
Sana 62.0 140.0 142.0 
.. (=) 12.0 (-) 12.0 (-) 12.0 
2,234.2 2,908.3 3,090.0 


Dividend 
B—Net Loss (-) 


Total Earnings 


tons of paddy; in the 1948-49 season,,. 
2,050,000 were planted, and the total 
yield of paddy, for the areas reported, 
amounted to 2,216,500 tons. Total 
production of paddy in Cochinchina, in 


the two crop years, was as_ follows. 
(quantity in metric tons): 1947-48, 
1,661,800; 1948-49, 1,330,500. The 


corresponding production in Cambodia 
was: 1947-48, 803,200 tons; and 1948-49, 
886,000 tons. 


Rubber:—Rubber production in In- 
dochina in 1948 totalled 44,500 metric: 
tons; of this total, 43,700 tons were: 
produced on plantations, and the re- 
mainder, or 800 tons, on small holdings. 
The area in plantation rubber was the- 
same as in 1947—102,253 hectares—but. 
the production was larger than the: 
38,600 tons recorded in 1947. Produc- 
tion in 1948 might have been even 
larger except for the lack of personal 
security in some areas, and the con- 
sequent lack of manpower. Exports: 
in 1948 amounted to 42,066 tons, of 
which 34,040 tons. went to France and 
4,028 to the United States. 


Maize:—Efforts to increase the pro- 
duction of maize, in Cambodia, raised 
the area planted to about 50,000 
hectares. A favourable growing sea- 
son, followed by dry weather in the 
harvesting period, ended with a large 
crop estimated at 75,000 to 100,000 
metric tons. About 45,000 tons were 
exported, as compared with about 5,000 
in 1947. Prices reached a high of 155 
piasters per quintal (220.46 pounds), 
aboard barge for shipment to Saigon, 
but at the end of the year the price 
was stabilized at approximately 95 
piasters per quintal. 


Other Crops:—PEPPER:—At the be- 
ginning of 1948. the number of pepper 
plants under cultivation was estimated 
at 1,000,000, which compares with 
3,600,000 in 1938. Production in 1948 
is estimated to have been 1,200 to 1,300 
metric tons. Owing to the unsettled 
conditions prevailing in the Province: 
of Kampot, roving bands frequently 
raided plantations and gathered the 
pepper even before it was ripe. Pep- 
per is of relatively high value, and also- 
it can be smuggled easily. KAPOK:— 
Favourable prices for kapok stimulated 
production in 1948. There was a good 
crop, amounting to a total of 2,500 
metric tons, distributed as follows: 
Cambodia, 2,000; and Cochina, 500. The 
entire crop was exported to France, 
the French Union, and the Netherlands. 


Mining 

Coal:—Mining operations were im- 
peded by shortages of labour and mate- 
vials. Coal mining in Indochina is 
centred in Tonkin, and most of the 
output consists of anthracite of low-ash 
content. In 1948, the Societe des 
Charbonnages du Tonkin proceeded to 
carry out a program of reorganization 
of production. Modernization of equip- 
ment was advanced by imports of me- 
chanical shovels and special trucks 
from the United States. Production of 
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anthracite increased from 250,000 
metric tons in 1947 to 339,000 tons in 
1938. Production from a few small 
semi-bituminous beds is estimated at 
20,000 tons in 1948, making a total pro- 
duction of 359,000 tons. 


Other Minerals:—In Tonkin, little 
progress was made in 1948 in develop- 
ing the deposits of iron ore, antimony, 
molybdenite, phosphate rock, bauxite, 
copper, lead, tin, and zinc. This. situa- 
tion also prevailed with regard to gold, 
silver, and tin in Laos, and with the 
exploitation of zircon deposits in Cam- 
bodia. 


Manufacturing 


Textiles:—Before tne war, textile 
factories in Tonkin, of modern design, 
produced about 12,000 metric tons of 
cotton fabrics annually. This was made 
possible by importing about 10,000 tons 
of raw cotton and 1,800 tons of cotton 
yarn annually, since Indochina’s pro- 
duction of raw cotton was barely suffi- 
cient for its widespread household 
industry. At the end of 1948, the 
monthly production of yarn and thread 
was about 74 tons, or about one-twelfth 
of the prewar output. The monthly 
output of woven textiles was about 410 
tons, and that of blanket about 20,000 
units, or about one-fifth of the prewar 
rate of output. 


Other Industries:—CEMENT:—Ce- 
ment production in 1948 amounted to 
97,300 metric tons, which compares 
with 40,000 tons in 1947 and an annual 
prewar average of 266,000 tons. 
TOBACCO:—The manufacture of ciga- 
rettes increased in 1948, when 3,754 
metric tons of tobacco were processed, 
compared with 2,380 tons in 1947. 
ALCOHOL:—The production of alcohol, 
which is centred in Cambodia and 
Cochinchina, amounted to 131,014 hec- 
toliters (a hectoliter equals 100 litres) 
in 1948, compared with 93,618 hecto- 
litres in 1947, and an annual prewar 
average of 220,000. 


SUGAR:—The output of brown sugar 
in 1948 amounted to 14,840 metric tons, 
which compares with 12,954 tons in 
1947 and 26,000 tons in 1938. Of the 
three sugar refineries which operated 
in Indochina before the war, only one 
is now operating. Production of refined 
sugar in 1948 amounted to 900 tons, 
compared with 570 tons in 1947 and 
15,700 tons annually before the war. 
SALT:—Production of salt from the 
evaporation of sea water reached an 
output of 64,090 metric tons in 1948, 
which was an increase over the 41,566 
tons produced in 1947. GLASS:—In 
November 1948, glass manufacturing 
was resumed in a plant in Haiphong, 
Tonkin, where operations had been 
suspended since 1943. In December, 
400,000 bottles were produced, which 
represented about 50 percent of the 
prewar monthly rate. 


SOAP:—The output of ordinary soap 
amounted to about 5,000 metric tons in 
1948, compared with 4,270 tons in 1947. 
Toilet soap production totaled 840 tons 
in 1948, an increase over the 270 tons 
produced in 1947. MACHINE SHOPS:— 
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At the present time, machine shop 
work is confined chiefly to the Saigon 
area in Cochinchina, because of the 
lack of experienced personnel in the 
Haiphong area of Tonkin. The total 
number of employees engaged in this 
type of work increased about 20 per- 
cent in 1948. Activities were retarded 
by the lack of materials for repair and 
maintenance work. 


Finance 

Devaluation measures were adopted 
twice during 1948. On January 28, the 
Indochinese piaster was devalued from 
a United States dollar equivalent of 
US$0.14970 down to US$0.07944. On 
October 17, the French Government 
extended to Indochina the privilege of 
a controlled free market on foreign 


trade transactions in United States 
dollars, Swiss francs, and Portuguese 
escudos. By this arrangement, insofar 


as United States dollars are concerned, 
half of the sum involved was bought 
from or sold to the Saigon Exchange 
Control at the official rate of US$ 
0.07941; the other half was negotiated 
on the Paris free market, through the 
intermediary of a local bank, at a rate 
of about 264 francs to the dollar (17 
French francs equal 1 piaster), or mid- 
way between the official rate of 214 
and the Paris free-market rate of 314. 
At the rate of 264 francs per dollar, 
in November 1948 one United States 
dollar equaled 15.57 piasters, and one 
piaster equaled US$0.06423. 


Legislation effective on September 25, 
1948, withdrew the privilege of cur- 
rency issue which had been held by 
the Bank of Indochina. Following a 
transition period, the privilege of note 
issue will be held by the Institut 
a’Emission de l’Indochine. An Indo- 
chinese Treasury was created by de- 
cree, on October 23, 1948. It is pro- 
posed that it will govern budgetary and 
treasury operations of the Associated 
States of Indochina, and financial rela- 
tions with members of the French 
Union. 


In 1948, as compared with 1947, de- 


posits in banking institutions, and 
loans to individuals, business firms, 
and cooperatives, showed increases. 


Commercial interest rates ranged from 
7 to 8 percent. Collections were re- 
ported slow except in the case of old 
established firms. Money in circulation 
reached a new high by December 31. 


Revised budget estimates prepared in 
May 1948 indicated a total of 1,249.- 
936,680 piasters for the year, an in- 
crease of 42 percent over the 1947 
budget. At the end of 1948, Indochina’s 
public debt stood at 145,000,000 
piasters. The annual rate of retire- 
ment of this debt was fixed at 12,000,- 
000 piasters, but in the 1949 budget a 


provision was made to raise the 
annual retirement rate to 20,000,000 
piasters. 
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Transportation and Communications 

During 1948, the maintenance and 
development of highways, ocean ports, 
and air fields were rendered difficult 
by civil strife, lack of personal security 
in many areas, and’ by shortages of 
experienced personnel. Despite these 
difficulties, a considerable amount of 
heavy equipment was imported and 
placed in service. 


HIGHWAYS:—Repair work on high- 
ways progressed in the quiet areas of 
Cambodia, Laos, and the southern part 
of Cochinchina. Some important work 
was done, chiefly under military pro- 
tection, in southern and central Annam 
and in Tonkin. 


RAILWAYS:—On January 1, 1948, 
the operation of Indochina’s  state- 
owned railway system was placed 


under special administrative control by 
the Government. Moreover, this ad- 
ministrative agency, in an agreement 
with La Compagnie des Chemin de 
Fer de l’Indochine et Yunnan, also took 
charge of the operations of the 384- 
kilometre Haiphong to Laokay railway. 
Laokay is situated at the Chinese bor- 
der. 


At the end of 1948, only 1,306 kilo- 
metres of the 2,623 kilometres of the 
state-owned system were in operation. 
Since 1946, significant quantities of 
railway materials and equipment have 
been imported and placed in operation. 


SHIPPING:—Restoration of Indo- 
china’s sea ports started in 1948. At 
Saigon, progress was made in the re- 
moval of sunken ships, the warehousing 
capacity for storing goods was restored, 
and new warehousing space was under 
construction, with more than 10,000 
cubic metres of covered area being 
added. At the Port of Haiphong, most 
of the facilities used in loading ships 
have been repaired, and new ware- 
housing space has been built. A con- 
siderable quantity of new harbour 
equipment was imported during the 
year. 


AVIATION:—Important achievements 
were effected in 1948, in order to cope 
with the increase in air traffic. Indo- 
china was served by four air lines. Two 
new routes were opened, one linking 
Saigon with Hongkong via Hanoi and 
Haiphong, and the other operating from 
Haiphong to Kunming, China via 


Hanoi. There were also increases in 
air services available between local 
points, 


POSTAL SERVICES:—The number 
of post offices-in Indochina increased 
from 148 in 1947 to 157 in 1948. The 
amount of mail handled doubled in 
volume during 1948. Money order 
services rendered showed steady in- 
creases throughout the year. 


RADIO FACILITIES:—Radio stations 
increased from 10 to 35 during the 
year 1948, and equipment used by the 
larger stations was modernized. Radio 
transmissions increased steadily in 
1948, and reached a peak of 1,500,000 
words in the month of December. 
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Labour and Living Conditions 

Industries in the Saigon-Cholon area 
experienced an improvement in the 
recruiting of labour, especially in the 
construction industry. In the industrial 
area of Tonkin, an improvement in the 
labour supply occurred, although skill- 
ed labour was still scarce. In the 
agricultural areas of Indochina, parti- 
cularly in Cochinchina, the lack of per- 
sonal security made it difficult to 
recruit labour, 


Prices of consumer goods and _ the 
cost of living rose constantly in 1948, 
despite the continuance of price con- 
trols and the sale of certain commodi- 
ties under special forms of distribution. 


Foreign Trade 


The total tonnage of Indochina’s 


_imports in 1948 represents an increase 


~ 


of approximately 60 percent compared 
with 1947, and was about 75 percent of 
the total tonnage imported in 1938. In- 
creases were noted in practically all 
categories in 1948. Owing to a low 
level in the domestic preduction of 
sugar, imports in 1948 were much 
greater than in 1938. 

Compared with 1947, increases were 
recorded in 1948 for the following kinds 
of merchandise: Liquor, live animals, 
vegetables, patent medicines, paper 
and paper products, and yarns and 
thread. Imports of cotton textiles were 
less in 1948 than in 1947. 


Imports in 1948 which were of direct 
benefit in the reconstruction and reha- 
bilitation of the country included the 
following: Petroleum and products, iron 
and steel, machinery and parts, and 
automobiles and accessories. 


With regard to the source of imports, 
France, Indonesia, and the United 
States, combined, supplied about 68 
percent of the total tonnage in 1948. 
As in 1938, France was the largest 
supplier, and Indonesia was _ second. 


While Indochina’s export tonnage in 
1948 was more than that of 1947, it 
was only about 14 percent of the total 
tonnage exported in 1938. Exports to 
France, combined with those of Malaya 


* and Singapore, amounted to about 45 


percent of the total in 1948. Japan. 
which was the second best market in 
1938, showed recovery in 1948, since, 
in 1947, no exports to that country 
were recorded in Indochina’s official 
statistics. Tonnage shipped to Japan 
in 1948 amounted to 59,360, of which 
about 95 percent was coal. 


Because much important agricultural 
acreage was not in cultivation in 1948, 
and most mining areas were not under 
French control, export capacities were 
far below those prevailing in 1938. 


Principal export products in 1948, 
accounting for about 71 percent of the 
total. value of all exports, were as 
follows: Rice, 38.6 percent; rubber, 26.4 
percent; and maize (corn), 6.3 percent. 
Edible grades of rice were under allo- 
cation by the International Emergency 
Food Council. A good maize crop in 
1948, combined with a favourable price 
paid by France to Cambodia producers. 
resulted in an export volume of 46,784 
metric tons. 


New items added to Indochina’s ex- 
ports in 1948 were salt (from the eva- 
poration of sea water), shipments of 
which totaled 23,063 metric tons, and 
soap exports of 1,731 tons. 

Other commodities exported in 1948 


included the following: Cement, dried 
fish, dried vegetables, kapok, oil cakes 
for cattle feed, and pepper. 

In 1946, Indochina had a favourable 
trade balance of 380,000,000 piasters, 
made possible chiefly by the exporta- 
tion of stockpiles of rubber and pepper 
accumulated during the war. Follow- 
ing the removal of ‘these accumulated 
stocks, exports declined in 1947, while 
there was a considerable increase in 
the value of imports; the result was an 
unfavourable trade balance in 1947 
amounting to 501,000,000 piasters. The 
value of exports in 1948 was 1,172,000 
piasters, representing a large increase 
over the value of 466,000,000 piasters 
in 1947, but as imports in 1948 were 
valued at 2,358,000,000, there was an 
unfavourable balance of  1,186,000,000 


piasters. Despite the devaluation of 
the piaster, early in 1948, the total 
value of exports in 1948, compared 


with 1947, showed an increase of no 
more than 152 percent, coincident with 
an increase in tonnage amounting to 
131 percent. Although the value of 
imports in 1948, of 2,358,000,000 piasters, 
represented an increase of 144 percent 
over the value of imports of 967,000,000 
piasters in 1947, the situation is some- 
what mitigated by the fact that large 
expenditures were made for the pur- 
chases of equipment needed to rehabi- 
litate the Indochinese economy. 


Trade Controls:—Indochina’s foreign 


trade is under Government. control, 
since there is a_ scarcity of essential 
goods, and also of foreign exchange, 


particularly of dollar exchange. Foreign 
exchange for the purchase of imports 
is allotted by the French authorities in 
Paris; all foreign exchange earnings in 
French territory are pooled in a com- 
mon fund, from which allocations are 
made on the basis of the greatest need. 


Imports are subject to license, in 
addition to exchange control. Normally, 
an over-all import plan is announced 
for each 6-month period, and accep- 
tance of applications for import licenses 
is limited to goods included in the plan. 
Exchange for imports from non-Freneh 
areas is granted only when the goods 
cannot be procured from French 
sources, or when the procurement from 
French territory would involve too long 
a delay. Details of an import plan 
covering a 6-month period are released 
only as each particular allocation is 
approved. Whenever an import quota 
has been established for a given com- 
modity, the total is apportioned among 
the importers who can offer the best 
terms. Although the plan operates over 
the whole of Indochina, separate quotas 
are allocated to Tonkin. 


With regard to exports, the following 
products remain under control, and 
require licensing for shipment to any 
destination: Paddy, rice, and deriva- 
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tives; maize and products thereof; cattle: 
feed, tapioca; peanuts and peanut oil; 
copra and oil; cotton; rubber; kapok 
seeds and oils, lard and margarine; 
precious and semiprecious stones (zir- 
cons); and precious metals and products 
thereof of local manufacture. 


A system known as 
exchange was established in August 
1948. This amounts to a barter sys- 
tem; exporters are permitted to use all 
or part of the foreign exchange obtain- 
ed by exporting minor products, some 
of which are below the generally ac- 
cepted market grades, to import cer- 
tain categories of goods from the 
countries which purchased these parti-- 
cular kinds of Indochinese exports. The 
export products covered by this scheme 
include the following: Low grades of 
rice, rice bran, low’ grades of skins, 
beans, and dried fish. This scheme 


compensated 


does not alter the Government’s policy 


with regard to major Indochinese ex- 
ports, which bring in foreign exchange; 
such exchange must be surrendered at 
fixed rates. 


Indochina participates in benefits 
derived from commercial agreements 
which France has:concluded with. cer-- 
tain countries, which are: Czechoslova- 
kia, Denmark, Greece, the Netherlands, 
Norway, and Switzerland. These agree- 
ments have enabled Indochina to obtain 


essential goods from the _ countries 
mentioned. Commercial transactions 
between Indochina and Japan are 


handled in accordance with a financial 
agreement concluded by France on 
July 7, 1948. 
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Hongkong’s Principal Trading Partners for June 1949 


The trade figures for June which 
were given in our issue of August 295 
showed that there had been a rise of 
33% in the total trade of the Colony of 
$372,249,703 against June 1948 ($279,- 
905,552) but a slight fall of 0.66% com- 
pared with the amount of $374,105,528 
for May. Imports amounted to $208,- 
180,331 against June 1948 $173,787,329 
and May $233,516,776, and exports to 
$164,069,372 compared with June 1948 
$106,118,223 and the May figure of 
$140,588,752. 


Below is given an analysis of Hong- 
kong’s trade with the principal indivi- 
dual countries concerned details being 
published on the pages following. 


Trade with the United Kingdom 
during June showed a fall, imports 
$25,782,801 though higher than those for 
January and February ($22,154,535 and 
$24,820,495) being lower than those for 
the other three months, and exports 
$11,667,410 being only higher than 
February and April ($9.540,091 and 
$7,830,137). Practically the only im- 
portant commodity imported from the 
U.K. that showed an increase compared 
with May was fertilizers which in June 
amounted in value to $1 million as 
against $233,952. In exports vegetable 
‘oils, mainly teaseed oil ($7 m.) and 
woodoil ($1.28 m.) totalled $8.86 m. 
compared with $6.4 m. in May; foot- 
wear was down more than any other 
export, none being despatched to the 
U.K. as against a monthly average for 
January to May of $1% m. 


Imports from China as a _ whole 
amounted to $51,929,656 during June, 
(if Macao is included to $57,746,943), 
as against the figure for May imports 
of $88,686,407 (including Macao $101,- 
823,275); exports to China totalled 
$41,339,396 (incl. Macao $60,702,413) 
compared with May $30,915,925 (incl. 
Macao $53,420,886). 


From North China imports came to 
$12.2 m. compared with $28.5 m. in 
May; increases were shown in manu- 
factured products of cereals $1.3 m. 
(May $649,628), vegetables $2.2 m. 
($2.18 m.), vegetable oils, mainly 
groundnut oil, $2.4 m. ($2.2 m.), and 
miscellaneous crude or simply prepared 
products $3.07 m. ($3 m.); the princi- 
pal decreases were in yarns & threads 
for which no imports were recorded as 
against $6.48 m. in May, textile fabrics 
& small wares which fell to $929,600 
compared with $6.86 m., oilseeds, nuts, 
etc., which amounted to $470,000 
against $2 m., and fruits & nuts $295,- 
000 compared with the previous amount 
of $1 m. Exports to North China 
showed an increase of 49%, amounting 
to $26.39 m. against the figure for May 
of $17.7 m., the principal increases be- 
ing in paper which amounted to $5.37 
m. (May $2 m.), textile materials $5.95 
m. ($4.4 m.), chemicals $2.7 m. ($2.26 
m.), dyeing & tanning substances $2.45 
m. ($1.5 m.), made-up articles of tex- 
tile materials other than clothing $1.2 
m. ($1 m.), and non-ferrous’ base 
metals $1.2 m. ($207,531). 


Central China imports $3.5 m. also 
showed a drop against May ($4.6 m.), 
sugar & sugar confectionery $1.47 m. 
being the only item to show an increase 
compared with May $1.1 m, Exports 
totalled $5.6 m. against May $4.95 m. 
feeding stuffs for animals $1.39 m. 
showing the main increase (May 
$17,726), but a heavy fall in exports 
being recorded for textile fabrics & 
small wares which only amounted to 
$657,682 against the May figure of $1.3 
m. 


Imports from South China fell to $36 
m. against $55.56 m. for May, increases 
were, however, shown in imports of 
sugar & confectionery $2.68 m. (May 
$2.57 m.), ores $5.65 m. ($696,739), and 
machinery $2.35 m. ($63,055). Exports 
totalled $9.3 m. compared with $8.2 m. 
for May, the rise being mainly ac- 
counted for by yarns & threads which 
amounted to $1 m. as against none 
recorded for May. 


Trade with Macao fell in June to 
$5.8 m. for imports and $19 m. for ex- 
ports as against $13 m. and $22.5 m. 
for May: in imports, textile fabrics & 
small wares showed the greatest de- 
crease amounting to $368,510 against 
$3.48 m. in May; in exports increases 
were shown in vegetables $1 m. ($841,- 
387), and textile fabrics & small wares 
$2.46 m. ($2.35 m.). 


Trade with Japan during June show- 
ed that imports had risen by 133.9% 
amounting to $10.9 m. against $4.66 m. 
previously; exports, however, fell by 
48% to $5.97 m. compared with $11.5 
m, The principal increases in imports 
occurred in machinery which rose to 
$4 (against $105,421), vegetables for 
food $1.1 m. ($206,532), products for 
heating & lighting $1.36 m. ($455,285) 
and textile fabrics & small wares $1.5 
m. ($953,000); in exports increases took 
place in oilseeds & nuts $1.39 m. ($1.27 
m.), and ores $760,000 ($458,000), de- 
creases were shown in feeding stuffs 
for animals $1.5 m. (4.3 m.) and mis- 


cellaneous crude ‘products $26,200 
($1.25 m.). 

The total trade of Korea, North & 
South, which amounted to $3,267,296 


for imports and $4,171,611 for exports 
showed a fall against the May totals 
of $10,134,491 and $15,351,227 respec- 
tively. Imports from South Korea 
totalled $1.5 m. ($3.55 m.) and exports 
$2.7 m. ($12 m.), the chief decreases 
in imports being in miscellaneous crude 
products $17,983 ($1.6 m.), manufac- 
tured products of cereals $6,000 ($502,- 
444) and fishery products for food 
$492,000 ($893,000), and the principal 
falls in exports being in paper $949,747 
($4 m.), yarns & threads $731,500 ($3 
m.), chemicals $212,738 ($1.1 m.) and 
dyeing & tanning $84,295 ($609,077). 
North Korean imports declined mainly 
in feeding stuffs for animals, oilseeds, 
and miscellaneous crude products, 
while exports fell in paper $194,867 
($771,383) and textile fabrics & small 
wares $418,665 ($759,054). 


November 10 


Siam’s trade with Hongkong fell to 
$7.45 m. in imports ($7.6 m.) and to 
$4.58 m. in exports ($19.5 m.). Imports 
of cereals (rice) rose to $4 m. against 
$1.1 m. in the previous month, but de- 
creases were shown in wood & cork 
$810,000 ($2.1 m.) and non-metallic 
minerals $447,000 ($1 m.); in exports, 
yarns & thread fell to $1.48 m. against 
$4.7 m. in May, textile fabrics & small 
wares dropped to $765,650 ($5.47 m.), 
made-up articles of textile materials 
other than clothing fell to $36,000 ($2 
m.), clothing & underwear and hats to 
$193,000 ($1.3 m.) and manufactures of 
base metals to $351,680 ($1.4 m.). 


In contrast with the falling trade 
figures already dealt with, Malaya 
showed an increase in both imports 


$6.2 m. ($5.99 m.) and exports $22.45 
m. ($20.9 m.): the principal increase in 
imports was in fertilizers which were 
valued at $1.29 m. against $20,027 in 
May, and in exports the most notice- 
able rise was in made-up articles of 
textile materials which amounted to 
$6.68 m. as against $588,696 for May, 
manufactured articles n.es. $2.8 m. 
likewise showed an increase against 
$1.9 m., as did textile fabrics & small 
wares $4 m. ($3.4 m.). 


Trade with Canada also rose, imports 
amounting to $5.89 m. ($2.79 m.) and 
exports to $3.9 m. $2.8 .m.), imports of 
manufactures of base metals rose to 
$2.19 m. ($130,388) and fertilizers were 
imported to the value of $1.4 m. as 
against none during the previous 
month; exports of tin ingots were 
valued at $3.2 m. (none in May), al- 
though exports of oilseeds & nuts fell 
to $62,000 ($1.86 m.). 


As regards the U.S.A., Hongkong’s 
most important individual trading 
partner, imports $47.64 m. fell by 33.7 
% against the May figure of $71.86 m. 
and exports $18.15 m. by 25.7% 
against $24.44 m. The following im- 
ports showed increases: special & 
technical textile fabrics $3.2 m. ($248,- 
263), products for heating & lighting 


$4.4 m. ($2 m.), precious metals & 
precious stones $2.1 m. ($827,783), 
machinery $6.67 m. ($5.25 m.) and 


tobacco $3.18 m. ($1.17 m.); decreased 
imports were shown in chemicals $3.5 
m. ($8.3 m.), paper $4.28 m. ($6.24 m.), 
manufactured products of cereals 
$122,800 ($2.36 m.), textile materials 
raw or simply prepared $3 m. ($10.4 
m.), textile fabrics & small wares 
$38,580 ($4.54 m.), iron & steel $1.2 m. 
($3 m.), manufactures of base metals 
$1.3 m. ($2.6 m.), electrical machinery 
$1.49 m. ($2.8 m.), vehicles & trans- 
port eguipment $2 m. ($4.38 m.) and 
manufactured articles n.es. $3 m. 
($4.85 m.). Increased exports were in 
vegetable oils $2.35 m. ($1.79 m.), 
hides & skins $1.3 m. ($558,100) and 
tin ingots $3.3 m. ($1.79 m.); decreases 
were in vegetables $500,400 ($1 m.), 
furs $599,000 ($1.47 m.), miscellaneous 
crude or simply prepared products $6.4 
m. $9 m.) and manufactured articles 
n.e.s. $1 m. ($3.4 m.). 
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PRINCIPAL TRADING PARTNERS OF HONGKONG 


TOTAL VALUES OF IMPORTS & EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1949. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


ARTICLES 


Meat and preparations thereof ..... 
Dairy products, eggs and honey ... 
Fishery products, for food 
Cereals 


Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
preparations N;G:S: qdess ak cove 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
EHETSOL aSPlCes setae. rks oe cs os cakes 
Beverages and vinegars 
PLODECCOMA att eechiaiete Mmmnteri cine S 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
TISOLSa Saiaicetncig,aenn aetna eateries aie 
‘Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products .......... 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 


stauices (not including crude 
WVIALETIGUS) cman tolewateaviee hits. AEle cE 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products ...... 
Fertilizers We tet oo sisisserars/siauete enero ioe 


Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
GIs: WE; Palate wlaeistats ao ne ip ae tay eals 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factuires| thereof | tois\eaides see oe 
Hides and skins and leather ........ 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing 
Textile materials, raw or 
prepared’ h. Wiwsleweee wate tae cnteieee eau 
Yarns and thread) cos ccsciecic cients 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other than clothing .............. 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
ducts 
Non-metailic minerals, crude or sim- 
ply .prepared) nies. he. one see see 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glass and gilassware 
Manufactures of non-metallic mine- 
PALS avesSen teeyenenernie ciseeia oerse eusisiae’s 
Precious metals and precious stones, 
pearls and articles made of these 
materials 
Ores, slag, 
Iron and steel 
Non-ferrous base metals 
Manufactures of base metals n.e.s. . 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, n.e.s. 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances d 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, n.e.s. .......++--- 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 
Gold and specie 


woe e meee wr ecr errs reser 


ee ee 


bee mee meee eee nnee 


Imports Exports 
$ $ 
28,010 — 
831 221,532 
6,442 = 
594 _- 
119,112 aes 
19,721 8,200 
1,779 938,247 
82,485 — 
116,414 84,953 
234,668 — 
1,036,407 3,712 
7,500 8,866,554 
944,441 _— 
634,454 Sol 
436,667 53,865 
1,043,453 = 
374,274 =“ 
19,875 700 
864,553 = 
145,082 138,465 
38,812 _ 
422.839 = 
2,006,033 — 
3,768,380 10,000 
414,751 ae 
202,090 — 
20,642 — 
171,678 — 
46,678 —_ 
38,244 42,100 
317,392 1,500 
523,741 = 
184,674 == 
265,553 —_ 
— 420,220 
1,753,957 —_ 
1,587,875 = 
1,556,101 40,500 
1,320,202 200 
2,868,990 7,277 
1,657,335 8,000 
3,943 721,666 
496,194 64,202 
6,380,109 _— 


———————— 


Totals (decrease ertalig eevee 32,162,910 11,667,410 


AUSTRALIA 
ARTICLES 


Meat and preparations thereof ..... 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Fishery products, for food 
Cereals’ <imeeieo1t is He ae intes te eae ae 
Manufactured products of cereals, 

chiefly for human food ......... 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 

used for human food and _ their 

preparationsiin.e!sitties.<.-,.+ spienrs 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 

thereof: Spleest foes csissartlesicssveosrns 
Beverages and vinegars ........... 
Feeding stuffs for animals, nes. .. 
"TODQCCO, ayecorcieww guess sa ete aeteatete ciate tes 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 

and waxes & their manufactures, 

TLS! 5 accjadeavags esl ear e es epee aatonetete 
Chemical elements and compounds; 


pharmaceutical products ......... 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
MALSTIAIS) gga ke oe Gees 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products ...... 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 


oO te MPI 5 Oto oben acc 
Wood. cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures thereof 268 .ndeees oer 
Hides and skins and leather ........ 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing 
Textile materials, raw 
prepared . 
Warns and threads ....:.m say ctistelet 
Textile fabrics and smaii wares .... 
Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Made-un articles of textile materials 
other than ciothing 
Non-metallic minerais, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, n.e.s. 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glass and giassware 
Precious metals and precious stones, 
pearls and articies made of these 
materials 
Iron and steel 
Non-ferrous base metals 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, n.e.s. 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, m.e.S. .........+6- 
Manvfactured articles, n.e.s. 


Pe 


Imports 
$ 


262,571 
134,048 


64,611 
396,106 


150,010 
4,485 


1,443 


43,082 
11,873 


113,336 
178,862 


24,000 
53,829 


30,760 


769 
305,227 


4,865 


216,498 
359,099 
22,387 
252 


13,390 


10,259 
29,586 
19,302 


27,089 


110,164 
5,000 
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Exports 
$ 


1,498 
422 
43,729 


4,999 
16,541 


62,874 
1,335 


18,053 
90,487 
4,368 
42,755 
369 


459,685 
29,960 


117,613 


3,324 
9,249 


185,551 
246,767 


pst Ss SS ee 


2,642,128 


1,867,261 
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CANADA 


‘Dairy products, eggs and honey ... 
Fishery products, for food 
Gereals. whi. i ayshyahhs lait <a aperiy htetoaee 
Manufactured products of cereals. 
chiefly for human food ......... 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
preparations, 1.6.8. ..65. 00.05 + ems 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; spices 
Beverages ANGE VINELALS wile. sues trerscars 
Feeding stuffs for animals, n.e.s. 
PODACCO miscalere:cpaeeus. or ole re ia ottes AT 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
AVIGES: Geet Set Re eae obese rojoten eRe 
Chemical elements and compounds; 


pharmaceutical products ......... 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
WMAveriahs)) <siei.s cise « eiese clea 
Mercilizersiwn..c hewn sseistee ce aces 


Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
n.e.s. 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures, thereof: f2205..0 sme.csirnene 
Hides and skins and leather ...... 
Textile fabrics and smell wares ... 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials, hats of all materials .. 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other than clothing 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
ducts 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Precious metals and precious stones, 
pearls and articles made of these 
materials 
Non-ferrous base metals 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, n.e.s. 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 


ee ocr a a) 


Se aCe ace ee ee a 


re ee Oe ee 


pared products, meiss ive Seca. 
Manufactured articles, nes. ....... 
PROCS Ma vararee to cota e cttace als elas 6: steve 
INDIA 
ARTICLES 


Fishery products, for food 
Manufactured products of 
chiefly for human food 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
preparations: Niels ceca oau cesses 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; spices 
TODACCO lek waa eae re ee ee 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
TUES, MARU Lert time an cee ane Lhe 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products ......... 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring: sub- 
stances (not including crude 
WALELIAIS) Mi weieedees oe Saat aaoae s 


cereals, 


Imports 


58,153 
84,245 
767,849 


1,442,000 


1,638 
67,097 


7,500 
7,000 

960 
4,856 


8,000 


13,000 
43,000 
2,195,237 
100 


27,224 
189,027 


58,240 
235,246 


5,896,240 

Imports 
$ 

57,000 


19,326 


2,127 
166,837 


347,339 


Exports 
$ 


5,915 
46,383 


10,841 
16,056 


131,191 
286 


31,044 
23,338 


700 
62,643 
14,588 
17,955 


3,223,125 
385 


87,061 
84,981 


3,901,033 


Exports 
$s . 
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Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products 
Wood, cork & manutactures thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures thereof 
Textile materials, 
prepared 
Textile fabrics and small wares . 
Special and technical textile articles 
Ciething and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of ali materials .. 
Footwear, poots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
Other than clothing: 4 .2¢shscsecne - 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
ducts 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glass and giassware ............+0+ 
Precious metals and precious stones, 
pearls and articles made of these 
materials oy citn sce cee s we ere ot 
Non-ferrous base metals 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.é.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products}, nies: 7.105.540... 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


Total 


raw or simply 


ec 2) 


MALAYA 
ARTICLES 


Meat and preparations thereof ..... 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Fishery products, for food 
Cereals cicicMisges-s cee tr eee actastese 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food ......... 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and _ their 
preparations), nie:si% senot wes tee 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; Spleese.: Senate aes 
Beverages and vinegars oie. secon 
Feeding stuffs for animals, nes. .. 
TEODACEO so.crredierars © stones Hei eer e oe 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats. greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
TOG sg ws arersunateinte cee eerie winvcteioete 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products ......... 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
MACHIAIS ee HHS o neaiere ee mee 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products 
Fertilizers 
Rubber 
WGIS!. “Tuer balans. corsa cicero creas 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures thereof 


SAO) e6 Ob (956) 6-70.01 0 6) PL eus) wire, 5 


and manufactures thereof, 


Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing 
Textile materials, 
prepared 


O14) a5: 4) eal eieln(ecsiel ease. «eee 


Special and technical texte articles 
Ciothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other than clothing 
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4,895 3,030 
= 620 
= 26,556 
17,680 = 
490 172,485 
— 108 
= 400 
— 19 
547,751 = 
1,006,246 
= 2,100 
ze 6,140 
50,168 _ 
_ 7,920 
12,800 2,214,360 
—_ 80,731 
— 3,000 
91,605 121,726 
5,200 246,545 
2,383,719 2,985,705 
Imports Exports 
$ $ 
—_— 41,871 
a 108,707 
315,061 388,597 
— 1,886 
38,555 41,233 
84,948 422,063 
119,481 1,531,196 
261,113 78,095 
27,255 222,455 
—_— 87,742 
— 137,198 
_ 37,070 
750,430 108,320 
50,138 184,215 
40,856 563,729 
548,615 595,272 
1,400 234,777 
1,294,072 eae 
542,004 129,372 
—_ 90,864 
93,729 658,174 
_ 4,379 
_ 214,625 
_ 2,700 
270,061 52,650 
1,308 4,017,624 
11,676 221,579 
= 1,238,152 
208,517 39,310 


6,688,045 


1949 


Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related 
DEOGUCtST pamctita nace dees 


Non-ferrous base metals ........... 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, nes. ...... 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
ADPUANCCS ee ace rsrortier nia eeiretsetcar sens 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, n.e.s. 


Total 


SOUTH AFRICA 
ARTICLES - 


Fishery products, for food ........ 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
preparations, nie:s) 42728 Less... 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof: ‘spices ),. 2). See esas sen oe 
Beverages and vinegars ........... 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
UO Bn | OO Gem ISI Go acento ass 
Chemical elements and compounds; 


pharmaceutical products ......... 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (mot including crude 
materiais) Meats... chee eee case hee 


Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
MESH Hone tir eis eee hee seh heea a 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard & manu- 
factures thereof 
Textile materials, 
prepared 
pwarnstand, thread emer. se. ice « 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
ethersthanwclothing Wici.cmees see 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
ducts 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glass and- glassware 
Precious metals and precious stones, 
pearls and articles made of these 
materials 
“Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, n.e.s. 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


Total 


“raw or simply 


CeCe a ee Oe ee Ca 


i oe 


Ce 


BELGIUM 
ARTICLES 


Dairy products, eggs and honey ... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
‘preparations, n.e.s. 


7,700 108,885 
a 25,522 
2,457 39,728 
— 91,253 
337,908 6,930 
— 49,009 
61,792 _— 
571,100 400 
45,940 622,827 
_ 10,398 
36,717 54,529 
242,109 6,340 
194,066 483,386 
79,870 2,809,538 
6,238,878 22,450,645 
Imports Exports 
$ $ 
41,387 ae 
—_ 860 
—_ 900 
820 — 
—_— 312,264 
38,212 63,070 
6,252 2,475 
— 4,582 
— 1,110 
488 — 
7,598 = 
— 35,310 
— 704,404 
—_— 14,623 
—_ 824,849 
— 6,380 
533,256 — 
_— 5,450 
— 6,983 
1,654,630 886 
3,718 666,136 
—_— 954 
— 49,582 
— 205,007 
2,286,361 2,905,925 
Imports mente 
— 24,948 
—_ 4,900 
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TODACCO™ s « Hesteey Ne es ERS eres 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
ye ON rR Rr RS cr oe ih Me ea nr oe 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products 
Fertilizers 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Hides and skins and leather ........ 
Textile fabrics and smail wares .... 
Footwear, boots, shoes and _ slippers 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
ducts 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared Niels. ic. vere. 
Pottery ard other clay products .... 
Glass and giassware 
Iron and steel 
Non-ferrous base metals 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared’ products) mess.) Ejeciey- sirens 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


1,715,487 


18,030 


Ee) Eee ORR oo 1.6.3.5 0.0.00.0 seas 2,199;897 


ARTICLES 


Fishery products, for food 
Cereals: Seiki es. <lecnayale doors deters cates 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food ......... 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
preparations, NIEISN cc). .ciplele ws erste ele 
Sugar and sugar confectionery 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof? vspiees® 1.65 24 2624 .scn ieee 
Beverages and vinegars 
Feeding stuffs for animals, nes. .. 
Tobacco 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
n.e€.s. 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not ineluding crude 
materials) 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
TGS: nk ne ee toe noe meetin 
Wood, cork & manufactures: thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures thereof 


Smee mete eee eee reese neennes 


Textile materials, raw or simply 
prepared’? Wl swht- i eeede eee case. 
Yarnsvand! threadies 2% to ore vee -cemsciee 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
Othersthanrelothing csc ie eres tere 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
ducts 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glass and glassware 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, n.e.s. 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances 


306,506 


617 


38,257 


175,409 
40,300 


980 
108,307 


12,564 


221,895 
11,225 


643,635 


Exports 
$ 


21,212 


19,275 
27,266 


38,187 
932,002 


29,550 
412 


60,625 


280 
390,329 


183,342 
55,550 


53,054 
487 


187,308 


52,000 
18,037 


93,865 
49,942 


17,630 
24,400 
48,110 
4,874 
67,092 
2,800 


156,530 


618 


Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 

pared products, n.e.s. 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


ducts 


ee ed 


CHINA, 
ARTICLES 


NORTH 


Meat and preparations thereof 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
preparations, n.e.s. 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations - 
thereof: spices 
Beverages and vinegars 
Feeding stuffs for animals, n.e.s\ .. 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
n.e.s. 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
TNALETIONS) cen cscs eine ester ets. e 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products 
Fertilizers 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
n.e.s. 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures thereof 
Hides and skins and leather 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing .......... 
Textile materials, raw or simply 
DLEPAVE: 8S s.<.c.ccpresce ets te eee e 
Yarns and thread 
Textile fabrics and smali wares .... 
Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other than clothing. i..6e:. oes. 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
UCTS ose, Herne earn rae aise 
Non-metallic minerais, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, n.e.s. 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Giass and glassware 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 
BIS: 9) CsS aaa ace ques teomeitielciein ore ater 
Precious metals and precious stones, 
pearls and articles made of these 
WMACCLIAIS Sais escent ita 
Tron ANG steels ewe ete aes eae 
Non-ferrous base metals 
Manufactures of base metals, n.es. . 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, n.e.s. 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
APDPUANCES race sce tae ea eee 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, n.e.s. 
Manufactured articles, 
Gold and specie 


Total 


ee ee a 


n.e@.s. 


setter ee eee esereree 


= 31,838 

Los 92,126 

_ 36,176 

925,627 2,694,299 

Imports Exports 
$ $ 

4,200 a 

942,160 105,070 
1,314,199 a 
295,315 a 

2,223,728 14,203 

— 72,620 

1,200 1,800 

278,470 4,700 
196,240 — 
470,205 — 

2,417,541 140,600 

— 2,707,145 

— 2,459,037 

— 4,000 

— 165,000 

1,326,382 

6,238 19,827 

= 5,379,873 

—_ 23,664 

—_— 7,144 

54 5,950,511 

— 129,745 

929,602 60,176 

— 17,877 

— 1,000 

— 108,895 

1,875 1,215,370 

_ 864,505 

_ 86,638 

_— 95,900 

— 30,200 

—_ 58,526 

cS 5,102 

_ 577,374 

— 1,224,451 

15,115 238,552 

47,322 397,874 

4,000 641,228 

_— 190,151 

3,071,015 639,632 

9,632 305,820 

—_ 1,119,896 


.. 12,238,111 26,390,488 


ee eee 


' Hides and skins and leather 
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CHINA, MIDDLE 
ARTICLES 
Live animals, chiefly for food ..... 
Dairy products, eggs and honey ... 
Fishery products, for food ......... 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food ......... 


Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and _ theiz 
preparations, n.e.s. 
Sugar and sugar confectionery 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; spices 
Beverages and vinegars 
Feeding stuffs for animals, nes. .. 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
n.e.s, 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
materiais) 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products 
Fertilizers 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
DGS. swe eee see eee oe ss eae ae 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Puzp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures thereof 


see eer ers ernre 


eeeee 


Cee ee ee 


ee ee 


i a) 


Yarns and thread 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Special and technical textile articles 
Ciothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other than.clothing: ...5.0...ss20hs 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
ducts 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, n.e.s. 
Pottery and other clay products . 
Glass and glassware 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 
als, n.e.s. 
Precious metals and precious stones, 
pearls and articles made of these 
materials 
Iron and steel 
Non-ferrous base metals 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, n.e.s. 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
__pared products, n.e.s 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s-. 
Gold and specie 


Total 


see e ew eee e ese eeee 


wee eee s emer eer e ee eresesees 


Ste wee eee ee weer e reese enes 


CHINA. SOUTH 
ARTICLES 


Live animals, chiefly for food 
Meat and preparations thereof ..... 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Fishery products, for food 
Cerealg iiiads gtd eee a 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food ......... 
Fruits and nuts, excepts oiltnuts 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
preparations, n.e.s. 
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Imports nee 
15 —_ 
189,008 455,195 
8,650 14,004 
oe 98,420 
82,193 = 
135,642 —_ 
1,475,744 — 
869,946 33 
50,073 1,971 
— 1,394,936 
— 72,941 
11,213 199,904 
— 55,355 
— 33,902 
— 1,594,650 
93,352 
4,197 13,140 
3,030 43,332 
1,100 4,020 
2,900 39,148 
296,590 657,682 
40,355 — 
54,715 33,282 
16,931 707 
— 179,470 
840 2,120 
109,973 400 
— 20,000 
— 623 
—_ 1,233 
10,000 133,486 
21,000 4,600 
8,180 26,750 
4,076 9,662 
900 14,148 
9,600 24,888 
69,432 58,025 
24,971 11,338 
— 320,000 
3,501,334 5,612,717 
Imports Exports 
$ $ 
2,358,060 — 
7,284 — 
375,723 100,804 
61,110 — 
— 732,644 
30,200 932,819 
197,987 280: 
713,455 — 


1949 


Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... 2,684,632 


Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 


thereof: spices: oseen ees ae eee 217,597 
Beverages and vinegars ........... 1,215 
Feeding stuffs for animals, n.e.st al 
SL ODACCON at et. tet ae Sc oaicansin sasha 346,756 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ 2,950 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 

and waxes & their manufactures, 

10 ECL IRE 2 Oe a Ee ae 4,507,492 
Chemical elements and compounds; 

pharmaceutical products ......... 90,443 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 

stances (not including crude 

materials) Mattes oe cose st ocean 47,267 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 

soaps and related products ...... 100,634 
Wertilizers Beh ets ccc os cns oR 230 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 

IV CIS Pee as Cenc ko nei iret cs 14,000 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 1,020,776 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 

factures* thereof... <<. << shew oe 142,539 
Hides and skins and leather ........ 401,627 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 

ing articles of clothing .......... 528 
Textile materials, raw or simply 

ipuepared GPT et. w ccc, nanos 101,047 
Wernscand thread o>. o.oo. aetna 2,731,190 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 304,625 
Special and technical textite articles 137,287 
Clothing and underwear of textile 

materials, hats of all materials .. 13,742 
Footwear, koots, shoes and slippers 1,275 
Made-up articles of textile materials 

other than clothing .............. 890,998 
Products for heating, lighting and 

power, lubricants and related pro- 

ucts PP Ne ee cht: ener. 105,850 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 

Dly “prepared Less <chenessce. oss 76,786 
Pottery and other clay products .... 251,013 
Glassiand glassware yasndeees snsias « 25,560 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 

AIST TLCS edna aiciste Meck hadahiiesie. 2,631 
Precious metals and precious stones, 

pearls and articles made of these 

YTS HOLT ALS rae s-aleve lore ntiys eackorevabar cme © — 
@resiislag) icinder ....5.......-- 5,653,358 
Fhongand "steel gy as. ssre cw cascteores's 200 
Non-ferrous base metals ........... 3,544,204 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . 72,967 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 

other than electrical, nes, ...... 2,354,326 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 

BUDNANICES RMN. ccc eetee eG he .cs ee 3,030 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 66,954 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 

pared products, nes. /,.5...0. >. 5,403,567 
Manufactured articles, nes. ....... 1,127,096 
Goldand speci€ 2.0 Sen srecet cece ens — 

PU OG ame ate cyeee ct eneiaetelaieexeisseseuninua>. Beas 36,190,211 
FRANCE 
ARTICLES Imports 
Dairy products, eggs and honey ... — 
Fishery products, for food ......... 1,120 
Fruits & nuts, except oil-nuts ...... 41,498 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 

used for human food and their 

preparations, N.CiS. “Seis ese 22,150 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 

thereof: (spices cee +c eames coe — 

350,935 


Beverages and vinegars 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 

and waxes & their manufactures, 

IVIGTSS See ee e cie ea tntee ie eter etewtere's —_ 


32,143 


351,090 


347,935 


583 
32,294 


202,583 
603 


285,528 


1,060,678 
1,934 
4,733 

41,416 


13,610 


234 
34,358 
48,527 
35,805 

111,100 


100,203 
74,399 


14,883 


97,229 
3,570,800 


9,336,191 


Exports 
$ 


15,680 


124,478 
17,660 


64,574 
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619 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products ......... 175,081 i 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
materials)i@ san .s cteccsteceeo sc 230,862 _— 
Essential oils. perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products ...... 86,160 19,500 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
TOUS.) Fressneseling austen s deeaeer careers sone oud 4,200 — 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
Tactiires thereof es oa... ...accacs toon 218,494 
Textile materials, raw or simply 
prepared.y 7 wos «ac aiueaenbeaarnie ee os 206,025 
Yarns. and, thread. causa ssonyenter ion 77,632 — 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 202,332 — 
Glass and gtassware .............6. 319,052 — 
Qres,aslag: ‘cinder: 2 yo. «;< sehen teenvers — 648,570- 
Tron, and St€C) cisco asia crue eeeteeioe 1,900,935 — 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . 76,546 —= 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, nes. ...... 4,288 — 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 70 — 
Miscellaneous crude or simply ovre- 
pared products, n.e.s. ............ — 71,653 
Manufactured articles, M.€.8. .-+,0-0.6 os) 10,427 _ 
Total Weed a hove aetietet arders 3,721,782 1,168,140 
FRENCH INDOCHINA 
ARTICLES Imports Exports 
$ $ 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... oo 15,130 
Fishery products, for food ......... 135,263 59,343 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food ......... _— 20,912. 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 76,652 96,377 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and _ their 
preparations, 11:e.8;" 0) 60 .ade<wsce 1,082,640 285,009: 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... = 4,170 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thersofisplces iii ae teen mae = 35,220 
Beverages and vinegars ........... = 2,420 
Feeding stuffs for animals, n.e.s. .. 14,157 — 
ToObACEO ae Asean aae eo eee = 101,175 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ 46,546 — 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
TOI Se een ee reas 6,200 — 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products ........ — 9,458 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures' thereot seen. menue one F 37,340 
Hides and skins and leather ...... 86,620 _ 
Textile materials, raw or simply 
prepared © ort voscmcrn nies aise — 73,165 
Warns tandithreadmecd ss eraet teres — 471,096 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... _ 697 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. — 100: 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
GUCES MEY. Sette eee eels series — 14,832 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
Divepreparedan.e.s) scene sneeeer 10,400 1,360 
Precious metals and precious stones, 
pearls and articles made of these 
MAtePialsy e eicccc accra wat dee eee 51,840 — 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . 1,000 750 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, n.es,. ...... _ 28,628 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
APD anceswmatrycioce skies sitet ciel a 1,296 
Vehicles & Dee siupnies n.é.s. 3,600 6,200 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products) Me.s) oes cccie sce 415,649 620,880 
M3nufactured articles, nes. ....... = 21,796 
TROUAN ne ereastcrecie kee ero a celia recs 1,930,567 1,907,354 
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GERMANY 
ARTICLES 


Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 


Vegetables, roots and tubers, chicfly 
used for human food and _ their 
Preparationsy WeiSsa eee tere ee 


Animal & vegetable oiis, fats, greases 
manufactures, 


and waxes & their 
NSCLS eb igi besionoreyaleneieee etre ee ees 
Chemical elements and compounds; 


pharmaceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
VVACEETANS) BPR eters hil nic. ene te cas eaie rte 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products 
Hides and skins and leather 
Precious metals and precious stones, 
pearls and articles made of these 
materials 
Iron and steel 
Manufactures of base metals, n.es. . 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, n.e.s. 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, n.e.s 
‘Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


Total 


HOLLAND 
ARTICLES 


Meat and preparations thereof 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Fishery products, for food 
Cereals 
Manufactured products of 
chiefly for human food 
Fruits and nuts, excepts oil-nuts . 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
preparations), mies, $2.60. 25 Peres 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof: spices 
Beverages and vinegars 
TRODACCO etais celta siele te leicaiekens ooive Sanne i 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
n.e@.s. 
Chemical elements and compounds; 


cereals, 


pharmaceutical products ......... 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (mot including crude 
HMALCTIAIS) Me stra ore Gh ociarie anes ore. 


Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products 
Rubber and manufactures 
n.e.s. 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures thereof 
Hides and skins and leather 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing 
‘Yarns and thread 
Textile fabrics and small wares ... 
Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials, hats of all materials .. 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other than clothing 
Pottery and other clay products ... 
Glass and glassware 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 
ALSsa ICIS a ticharetare crave. Matiaivie’s we os 6.3 
Precious metals and precious stones, 
pearls and articles made of these 
materials 


thereot, 


Imports 
Ss 


672 
6,977 
46,733 
276,679 


10,315 


28,269 
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Exports 
$ 
18,144 


512,294 


150,351 
6,419 


504,126 


782,763 


Imports 
4,343 
780,454 
27,287 
12,080 
7,989 
2,280 
86,452 
17,681 
114,648 
1,151 
43,574 


225,355 


138,324 
33,565 
303 


400,482 
45,827 


4,925 
20,325 
55,398 

5,480 


4,972 
14,457 
14,480 
11,352 

692 


179,587 
1,148 


Exports 
$ 


86,872 


208,415 


84,391 


66,597 
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Non-ferrous base metals ....... e — 51,912 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. 58,380 820 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 

other than electrical, nes. .....- 262,448 ae 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 

ApplAaNncest Visas ssiy's alsa era as 114,575 — 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 25,596 — 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 

pared products, mievsiee eee. oe 145329 146,018 
Manufactured articles, mes. ....... 64,549 94,913 

WOGAl.. Giibcaens cocoa gies eae cae 2,791,488 949,611 
ITALY 
ARTICLES ee Exports 
$ 
Dairy products, eggs and honey 2,091 — 
Beverages ard vinegars ........... 3,399 — 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 

and waxes & their manufactures, 

TES. hag RTE cara ee rer ec — 119,280 
Chemical elements and compounds; 

pharmaceutical products ......... 27,200 a 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 

stances (net including crude 

materials)”. scuieece te keaseeee : 45,455 — 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 

MISSLIS ccrse ep gareusl cic cena a anaes 187,750 = 
Hides and skins and leather ........ — 71,866 
Textile materials, raw or simply 

prepared’! 24 7. 2 ee ees —_ 70,082 
Yarns ‘and! ‘thread: Sheen ee 337,507 — 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 153,789 _ 
Special and technical textile articles 31,840 — 
Clothing and underwear of: textile 

materials, hats of all materials .. 32,500 —_— 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 

bly (prepared. nies! see 2,960 — 
Manufacture of non-metallic miner- , 

Als. “MéCiSs eee se ce ee ee 79,760 — 
Trontand: steel ia. «a. Aaa echo cie 100,287 — 
Manufactures of base metals nes, . 83,618 — 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 

other than electrical, nes. .....- 20,034 —_— 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 

appliances ta. 3 coe ce laa teen 71,050 — 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 61,359 _— 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 

paced “products. mesma eres : 1,756 60,994 
Manufactured articles, nes. ....... 33,900 19,292 

Total, « ised. ders 1,276,250 341,514 
JAPAN 
ARTICLES ibe aks oe 
Dairy products, eggs and honey ... — 180 
Bishery prodticts, for £00. nic. s./6,< 121,633 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 7,022 121 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 

used for human food and their 

preparations, Mes: were aes 1,114,232 a 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... — 43 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 

thereof; SPICESHNae rn eee 19,569 — 
Beverages and: vinegars: cinco — 22,740 
Feeding stuffs for animals, nes. .. —_ 1,527,740 
TObAaCCO. \esaniuncicns ok oecaererte oer nt a 1,156 
Oil-seeds. nuts and kernels ...... ge — 1,397,425 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 

and waxes & their manufactures, 

THES IP OG Ae As ae ce ae — 165,600 
Chemical elements and compounds; 

pharmaceutical products ......... 105,920 33 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 

stances (not including crude 

materials)).) \.snGietciatinnchecs 4,958 18,702 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics. 

soaps and related products ...... —_ 144 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 

bo WA RPT OTE oo ee Cee ee 171,647 989 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 11,207 24,135 


1949 


Pulp. paper and cardboard and manu- 


Hactures= thereois...anqsentee. cok 375,033 7,840 
Hides and skins and leather ........ — 272,713 
Furs, notwmade Up: yi... -eane oes — 3,000 
Textile materials, raw or simply 4 

prepared: ) Vv ckcreerec Meek Gs CAS 68,114 892,000 
Marns jane threads ccmcpusys oenatineeer: 223,582 — 
Textile fabrics and small wares .. 1,527,718 265,936 
Ciothing and underwear of textile — 

materials; hats of all materials .. 2,922 24,704 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers — 300 
Made-up articles of textile materials 

other, than, clothingwciss60. tok © 294,642 468 
Products for heating, lighting and 

power, lubricants and related prc- 

Cucticus Met apacatrc soe cae 1,361,588 436 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 

Dlyspreparedwnes. <2... ...0 0k. on 225,158 51,240 
Pottery and other clay products 268,648 500 
Glasspand. glassware ...aj.cav. wansar 92,971 2,000 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 

alSteMersa Amin tee ors cele cus oe te 211,579 a= 
Ores,vslasy cinder... qe nee. — 760,125 
Non-ferrous base metals ........... 151,807 — 
Manufactures of base metais, nes. . 315,511 9,843 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 

other than electrical, nes. ...... 4,011,564 75,411 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 

APPMANCeS Cea). bos. Pies. Seo 64,514 7,483 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. —_— 266,693 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 

pared, Products; n.6:Siau. ween —_ 26,200 
Manufactured articles, nes. ....... 149,212 145,538 

Otal wee cis cs cscs specie 10,900,746 5,971,436 
KOREA, SOUTH 
ARTICLES Imports iat io 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... _— 350 
Fishery products, for food ......... 492,003 a 
Manufactured products of cereals, 

chiefly for human food ......... 6,000 990 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 

used for human food and their 

preparations, «M-CiSietia.«aethiaivens «4 194,661 19,736 
Beverages and vinegars ........... —_ 163 
TRODSCCO petercrsiate cialis sia mune s Sees) a 1,122 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 

and waxes & their manufactures. 

PASSE, aearailc Naserssatera lot solenshcdeh ans inne icuas tues 80,230 13,112 
Chemical elements and compounds: 

pharmaceutical products ......... 14,400 212,738 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 

stances (not including crude 

BNIALCTIAUS)), Mxcisiemaune vec csce ips asd = 84,295 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 

soap: and related products ...... —_— 40 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 

Ce Ae 7 ee Ce ne ae 2.000 84,700 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 1,000 
Puip, paper and cardboard and manu- 

factunes thereol | fects «mene 2.900 949,747 
WMULS MLO’ LINACSS UP mereeise a sten-ps reeset 5,000 — 
Textile materials, raw or simply 

jresoppqeol oath ae Oo CoO mn Too 9.501 32,140 
Yarnsiand thread, caapisa ee olsen — 731,500 
Textile fabrics and smail wares .... — 248,279 
Clothing and underwear of textile 

materials, hats of all materials .. — 137 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 7.515 39,110 
Made-up articles of textile materials 

other thanectothings. .cccds os asia -- 81 
Products for heating, lighting and 

power, lubricants and related pro- 

GUCES, Beccckccsuacod PERO — 15,300 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- = 

ply prepared, me:s) ....5...0- 56 27,070 ae 
Glassuand) grasswate p. vemciecs «satel = 57,000 
Orestaslag, cinder x. ......h at <tuteee 3 170,000 — 
Trovband) Steel sve. mretenaeeieh.titiosic _— 99,703 
Non-ferrous base metals ..........- — 7,560 
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Electrical machinery, apparatus and 

ANDLMANCES Me ascloa to thar castes: — 3,046 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e. ‘Ss. — 85,650 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 

pared products, We.S. wie. semewaies 525,685 17,983 
Manufactured articles, mes. ....... — 27,750 

Oval apes cmvloae eaten norte 1,536,065 2,733,232 
KOREA, NORTH 
ARTICLES Imports Exports 
$ 
Fishery products, for food ........ 287,400 — 
Feeding stuffs for animals, nes. ... 1,029,831 — 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 

and waxes & their manufactures, 

pKa Pe aan ie Oscgirse hora chor cic wien —_— 17,381 
Chemical elements anc compounds; 

pharmaceutical products ........ — 81,546 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 

Ns@iS.: Sedat ahs + ble teen eee — 114,245 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof — 199 
Puip, paper and cardboard and manu- 

factures, thereof gue. sda. one ae — 194,867 
Puss, NoteMacesup an. eee ane 30,000 — 
Yarns. and threads: mates. cet eee —_ 12,933 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... —_— 418,665 
Special and technical textile articles — 58,558 
Clothing and underwear of textile 

materials; hats of all materials — 4,654. 
Made-up articles of textile materials 

other than’ clothing. s....4.cee oe _— 2,745 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 

Plyapreparedwniers 9s) aoe: _ 1,050 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 

als An CS ae. ae ee ee See ee _ 20,197 
Trongandlstechi.tv min eins — 74,141 
Non-ferrous base -metals ........... —_— 4,672 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . — 28,913 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 

other than electrical, nes. ..... — 168,986 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 

appliances eycsts obec eee == 17,007 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. — 32,113 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 

pared! sproducts,pae:seastt |. Merete 384,000 12,852 
Manufactured articles, n.es. ....... - 172,655 

POG AL pve erazayegh torsuen-< eicfeuet epee « sapsecus 1,731,231 1,438,379 
MACAO 
ARTICLES Imports ares 
Live animals, chiefly for food ..... 162,550 — 
Meat and preparations thereof ..... 23,477 2,658 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 720,330 313,234 
Rishery< products.) for: food) 3) 2%.en 196,669 978,698 
KGTORLS: ait Ue etude ee « 2s Serena 4,151 19,355 
Manufactured products of cereals, 

chiefly “for human food 1... ..0. 27,071 1,208,911 
Fruits and nuts, excepts oil-nuts .. 154,613 1,003)375: 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 

used for human food and _ their 

preparations, N:e:S. - 2.2) selec smlels 954,640 1,051,700 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... 44,176 121,546 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 

CHEreOLIMSDICeS) oa. aust eo ueczeunctens 5,996 90,093 
Beverages and vinegars ........... 104,679 517,578 
Feeding stuffs for animals, n.e.g. 3,287 478,480 
TObACCO: ES titittacoss suauaroueoans 15,142 1,254,852 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ 29,472 490,101 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 

and waxes & their manufactures, 

TOS es age acstee Ok 6 eon een eee 734,062 245,451 
Chemical elements and compounds; 

pharmaceutical products ......... 170,069 898,352 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 

stances (not including crude 

PRATCTIANS amicsiesis ce ciieine eure es 31,404 101,992 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 

soaps and related products ...... 28,198 514,899 
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Pertilizerss “avacnkstec rotamer econ tense 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
TONG cies teners os harStie ne ocean rere 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Pup, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures thereof 
Hides and skins and leather 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of ciothing 
Textile materials, raw or 
MVEDALCC lee xa susrcene ereaeie severe; isis seers 
Yarns and thread 
Textile fabrics and small wares ... 
Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Clothing of leather and fur 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
Ouner than’ Clothing ?. oc r..<cure seine 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
ducts 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, n.e.s. 
Fottery and other clay products .... 
Glass and glassware ............... 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 
Pea LS ILC Sirces elt see crcker sic ake diaxe'e susan 
‘Ores, slag, cinder 
Iron and steel 
Non-ferrous base metals 
Manufactures of base metals, nes. . 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, n.e.s. 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
BDIIANCES Siti ciaies sapeicesin ee 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, n.e.s 
Manufactured articles, 
‘Gold and spécie 


Total 


n.e.S. 


4,877 


1,160 
38,998 


21,292 
13,994 


144,658 
4,240 
368,510 
13,153 


13,443 
“410 
37,985 


2,400 


10,132 
1,688 
1,187 


900 
50,860 
1,560 
136,158 
73,609 


5,141 


2,946 
21,143 


298,959 


1,137,898 


548,803 


61,063 
213,518 


442,029 
77,015 


6,372 


22,658 
386,741 
2,464,013 
42,437 


668,768 
360 
153,032 


45,612 


805,618 


67,713 
37,136 
242,757 


6,941 
294,918 
327,699 
590,083 
199,286 


530,801 
490,226 


483,126 
741,969 
21,321 


5,817,287 19,263,017 


NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES (Indonesia) 


ARTICLES 


Fishery products, for food 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food ......... 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
preparations, n.e.s. ... 
Sugar and sugar confectionery cleats 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof: SDICOSE ce eee ee 
Beverages and: WINCGarss 7s eee 
‘(Feeding stuffs for animals, n.es...... 
FRODAGCEO! ests Mee M os ia a conser 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats. greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
VOUS ae ecerraetemincie tak oersioarerncten es 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products ......... 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
Wa Ceriais) Race, devanciena Ne ea ate ee 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products 
Rubber and manufactures 
NGS egy aa petit ois Carte eee ers 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Puip, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factires: thereof, Qsicssies. 
Hides and skins and leather 
Textile materials, raw or 
prepared 
Warnsandsthread ada. ias wihas sits cdi 
Textile fabrics and small wares ... 
Special and technical textile articles 


thereof, 


$ 
41,264 


33,558 


70,400 
22,158 


14,940 
19,088 
188,500 


Imports Exports 


$ 
2,845 

40,200 
1,525 


15,397 
552,982 


50,470 
136,015 


95,640 
32,947 


2,410 


230,724 
7,500 


11,480 
193,029 
230,071 
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Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other than clothing 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 

ducts. 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glass and glassware 
Non-ferrous base metals 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, n.e.s. 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, n.e.s. 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


Total 


PHILIPPINES 
ARTICLES 


Meat and preparations thereof 
Dairy products, eggs and honey ... 
Fishery products, for food 
Manufactured products of cereals, 

chiefly for human food 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 

used for human food and _ their 

preparations, N.e.s. 
Sugar and sugar confectionery 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 

thereof; spices 
Beverages and vinegars 
Feeding stuffs for animals, n.e.s. 
Tobacco 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 

and waxes & their manufactures, 


nes. 
Chemical. ‘elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
materials) Sss.5 0s. awleere sees 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products ...... 
Rubber and manufactures. thereof, 
ICS. shee Hs5 oct ere eee 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Puip, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures thereof 
Hides and skins and leather 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing 
Textile materials, 
prepared 
Yarns and threadins. cameciee ee eters 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Special and technical textile articles 
Ciothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials 
Footwear, boots, shoes and _ slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other than clothing)... <.2-e Seen 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
ucts) Lsekia.2y., eee 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or. sim- 
ply prepared. n.e.s. 
Fottery and other clay products .... 
Glass vand! elasswanremiren Omen. Seem 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 
GSTS os acd ans ir Ee ee 
irony and: steel Skesoteren eae: eee 
Non-ferrous base metals ........... 
Manufactures of base metais, n.e.s. . 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, n.e.s, 


raw or 
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893,535 


25,300 


353,102 
27,300 


1,696,445 


Imports 


7,600 


20,850 
105,215 


423,729 
158,795 


52,057 


2,187,663 
2,140 


308,847 


300 
37,123 


260,948 
4,931 
48,491 


213,120 
278,582 


5,014,617 


bap ese 
55,007 
1,179,757 
192,598 
258,591 
180,419 
927,906 
33,485 
17,037 
5,018 
45 


117,910 


16,934 
87,620 


41,026 
3,480 


27,815 
113,161 


70,365 
42,000 


42,612 


39,000 
252,950 
613,026 

310 


246,383 
56,320 


12,874 


133,704 


3,220 
34,240 
42,936 


1,145 
52,934 
9,472 
1,132,763 


3,900 


1949 


Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 


Marech PrOGUCES: Tels. cece he ek 
Manufactured articles, n.es. ....... 
OUR eras eevaitins ocho meee ileks tole > 
SIAM 
ARTICLES 


Meat and preparations thereof ..... 
Dairy products, eggs and honey ... 
Fishery products, for food 
Cereals cs erate oh 6 lc coaleceiaen 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food ......... 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
ipreparations— n:e/s. %..7 eo. ce Saree 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
therepi:) splees<.. cc bodes oceans 
Beverages and vinegars 
MOHACCO Erin nee ae oe ee oe 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
TOSS cr emotes er ee RoR Noe ee 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products ......... 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances “(not including crude 
materials): 0s ose ines teens oe 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products 
Fertilizers 


Rubber and manufactures thereof, 

ME GIS SE Bieter olla HORS OES om ee 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 

factures: fHeTEOE, cd... 68s hekiee oe 
Hides and skins and leather ........ 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 


ing articles of clothing .......... 
Textile materials, raw or simply 
PLEDATCC gs s's,cike’. cere are 6 str aeisis ers 
Warns and threads .4, 45.5 <seis. serps 6s 


Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other flhan) crothing sc.2.Suenisees so 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
ducts c 
Non-metallic minerais, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, n.e.s. 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glass and gitassware 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 
als, n.e.s. < 
Precious metals and precious stones, 
pearls and articles made of these 
materials 
Tron and steel 
Non-ferrous base metals 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, n.e.s. 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances 
Vehicles & transport equipmen‘, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, n.e.s. 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


Total 


ee ee eeae 


sete eee eeee scene 
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25,580 


81,337 
359,732 


Imports 


356,305 


4,014,444 


466,290 
86,862 


131,276 


138,800 


358,635 


108,460 
209,104 


810,114 


185,525 


138,211 


7,457,330 


Exports 
$ 


44 
17 


793 
290,849 


93,737 


18,531 
35,437 


2,040 
13,809 


73,435 


700 
15,860 
1.448,909 
765,657 
7,160 


193,322 
3,445 


36,206 


518,801 
2,995 
7,769 

37,455 
1,789 
330 
149,906 
26,282 
351,681 
20,782 


81,797 
40,429 


77,675 
173,534 


4,581,427 


ARTICLES 


Meat and preparations thereof 
Dairy products, eggs and honey 
Fishery products, for food 
Cereals: iis ascites cee ob aeeeemeis 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
ehiefiy tor human=i00d) 3... 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and_ their 
preparations, MielS; 2. e+ cee sie eee 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; ‘splcesi 2 ...c..ctumiereielsie akeere 
Beverages and vinegars ........... 
Feeding stuffs for animais, n.e.s. 
TODACCO: fet, aataeee nee atone Oe 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
TGS, “ae ee Sh tw. cere Ole ee 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products ......... 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not inccluding crude mate- 
Ylals) 4 wetuisisrs dermeike ns oe eotete etree 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
TLOISE iicctie miecdie Greer mene one eee Pie 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereo 
Puip, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures thereof) Fae. cei cree 
Hides and skins and leather 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing 
Furs, not made up 
Textile materials, 
prepared 
Yarns and threads 
Textile fabrics and small wares ... 
Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
otherithan clothing = ...6.. ace. 4 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
ducts : 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, n.e.s. 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glass and glassware 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 
DiS et OLS sh). a: abortions 
Precious metals and precious stones, 
pearls and articies made of these 
materials 
Ores, slag. cinder 
Iron and steel 
Non-ferrous base metals 
Manufactures of base metals, n.es. . 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, n.e.s. 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, n.e.s. 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


Total 


raw or simply 


ARTICLES 
Non-ferrous base metals 


Total 


623 
Imports Exports 
$ 
46,580 7,789 
152,642 92,585 
547,259 253,484 
2,649 — 
122,845 T3,307 
964,073 202,785 
136,346 500,403 
297,782 3,837 
188,941 185,492 
107,080 5,955 
— 10,054 
3,183,768 1,200 
— 146,106 
185,384 2,351,849 
3,528,113 112,452 
1,892,837 585 
590,305 17,825 
116,047 — 
219,742 44,332 
4,281,970 23,708 
95,699 1,313,239 
35,692 — 
— 599,025 
3,034,171 160,142 
63,504 4,472 
38,580 282,499 
3,203,318 1,463 
1,326,015 244,403 
50,117 8,518 
85,085 105 
4,437,725 5,254 
78,948 30,000 
45,837 506,475 
271,005 1,234 
53,809 549 
2,115,520 49,140 
— 27,720 
1,215,258 3,588 
42,548 3,327,359 
1,320,513 51,760 
6,674,136 — 
1,497,322 460 
2,079,676 12,000 
282,160 6,420,157 
3,029,855 1,073,273 
47,640,858 18,156,652 
Imports Exports 
$ 
602,914 — 
602,914 — 
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